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Memoir of the late Rev. Joseph 
Priestley, LL. D. F. RS. Se. 

[With the Portrait, we think. it 
may be useful and agreeable to many 
of our readers to give a Memoir, of 
Dr. Priestley. We have taken the 
liberty, to copy the life published in 
the Lighth Volume of the General 
Biography, 4to., and drawn .up,. as 
appears from the signature, by the 
able and elegant pen of Dr. Aikin, 
and to adapt it more particularly to 
this work by the addition of notes, 
for which we are indebted toa friend, 
to whom the commencement ani the 
continuance of the Monthly Reposi- 
tory are chiefly owing, whose com- 
munications form a rich portion of the 
past volumes, and to whom the read- 
ers may still, it is hoped, look for 
entertainment and instruction, , The 
whole of the notes are original and 
by the same friendly hand. 

Eprror.} 
OSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D. 
F. R.S., &c. a very emiuent phi- 
losopher and divine, was born in 
March, 1773, at Vield-head, near 
Leeds. His father was engaged in 
the clothing manufacture, and) was a 
dissenter of the Calvinistic persuasion." 

' “Jonas Priestley, the youngest son 
of Joseph Priestley, a maker and dresser 
of woollen cloth.”” His son describes him 
as discovering “ a strong sense of religion, 
praying with his family morning and even- 
ing, and carefully teaching his children 
and servants the Assembly’s Catechism, 
which was all the system of which he had 
any knowledge,” never “ giving much at- 
tention to matters of speculation, and en- 
tertaining no bigoted aversion to those 
who differed from him,.”’ Dr. Priestley’s 
nother, who died in 1740, when her son 
was ia his seventh year, ** was the only 
child of Joseph Swift, a farmer of Shafton, 
a village about six miles south-east of 
Wakefield.” She was gratefully recollected 
by her son as “a woman of exemplary 
VOL. X. B 
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Joseph was in his youth adopted by 
an aunt, a woman of exemplary pict, 
and benevolence,* who sent him for 
education to sevéral schools in the 
neighbourhood, where he acquired a 
respectable degree of knowledge of 
the learned languages, including He- 
brew.’ He was originally destined 
for the ministry ;\ but weak health 
causing his views to bé turned towards 
trade, he learned some of the niodern 





piety, careful to teach” him religion ac- 
cording to her own convictions, and taki: 
a partienlar occasion to ineuleafe “moi 
principle by impressing his mind “ with a 
clear idea of the distinction of prope ? 
and the importance of ding to ity” 
Priestley’s Mem fp, 2, 3,5. 0° °°" "©" 
® She was h, ,ather’s ‘sister, married ~ 
to a Mr. Keighiey, a man who had | dis- 
tinguished himself for his zeal for a 
and for. his, publie spirit,’ She died’ in 
1764, having survived her husband many 
years. Her nephew, from whom she de- 
served and received the grateful remem- 
brance of a son, characterizes this “ truly 
rn and excellent woman” as One * who 
chew no other use of ‘wealth, or of talents 
of any kind, than to do good, and who 
never spared herself for this purpose ;— 
truly Calvinistic in principle, but far from 
confining salvation to those who thought 
as she did on religious subjects.”” He adds, 
that “ being left in good circumstances, 
her home was the resort of all the dissent- 
ing ministers in the neighbourhood without 
distinction, and those who were the most 
obnoxious on account of their heresy were 
almost as welcome to her, if she thought 
them honest and good men (which she was 
not unwilling to do) as any other.” Id. 
pp. 3 and 6, 
> In this language he made himself“ a 
considerable proficient,” during “ the in- 
terval hetween leaving the grammar-school, 
and going to the academy,” by instructing 
a minister in his neighbourhood “ who had 
had no learned education.” He also 
“learned Chaldee and Syriac, and just 
began to read Arabic,” Id, p. 10, 
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course. 
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iment to study, 
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Is reese rreiies pou 


re raucadon ia 


advan { } ii th iit cle That | 


He had also, from his family connex- 
1 - oI 
Mm) S seteiay cv tite’ _ "Le xt sect ii alis- 
senters, acquired those religious |ia- 
bits, aud that vital spirit of piety, 


which ever in some degree assimuila- 


ted him to that class of Ciirtstians, 
when in doctrine no one more widely 
deviated from them At Davent 
he spent three yours, dur i which 
his acute and vigorous mind was ex 
panding in free rreequar’y uid aiversi 
fied pursuit.” The change of his 
* Those which he acquired, and with 


out a master, were ** French, Ttalian, and 
Hieh Dutch 
letters in the first and last 


who 


He * translate dl and wrote 
for 


intends — 


an uncle, a 
merchant, him for “*a 
counting-house in Lisbon.’ Td. p. 5 
> He was first destined by relations 
to the Cals rhaistve Independent eo Ag ademy 
at Mile-end, then the eare of Di 
Condes But being at that time an At 


minian, he re 


his 
under 
solutely opposed a espe- 


rally declining to“ subscribe an assent 


to ten printed articles of Calvinistic faith, 


A neigh 


and repeat it every six months.” 


bourimg minister, Mr. Kirkby, who had 
been one of his instructors in the classies 
&. ’ | 

interp sed wid STrOHaTY recommended 
the academy of D; Dodd: idgve The 
“ Aunt, not he y a bigoted Ca Vintist, 
entered into his views, and Dr. Doddride 
being dead he was sent to D; irvy and 
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? 16. i? 
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opinions from the orthodox system in 
which he had been brought up, to- 
wards the doctrine usually termed 
heretical, which had already com- 
meneced,” here made a further pro- 
eress, though it still rested within the 


limits of Arianism. Here he was 
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the orthodox side of every question, and 
Mr. Clark, the sub-tutor, that of heresy, 
though always with the greatest modesty 
We were permitied to ask whatever ques- 
tions. and to make whatever remarks we 
pleased ; and we did it with the greatest, 


but without any offensive, freedom.—We 


were referred to authors on both sides of 
every question, and were even required to 
give au account of them.” Id. p 17. 
For an account of Mr. Clark see M, Re pos. 
Vol. i. p. G17. 1. 6S, and for an account 


of Dr. Ashworth, Vol. vii. 562 
and 693, andix. 10, 78 and 242. 

In the family of his excellent aunt he 
hecame confirmed * in the priociples of 
Calvinism, all the books he met with * hay- 
ing that tendency Yet two ministers, 
“ the most heretical in the neighbourhood, 
were frequently his aunt's guests.” With 
one of these, “* Mr. Graham, of Halifax,” 
to whom he afterwards dedicated his Dis- 
Watt ind Spirit, he now 
became intimate. In paying an carly and 
serious attention to relizion, as he then 
understood it, he had waited with painful 
anxiety for the experience * of a new-birth 
produced by the immediate agency of the 
spirit of God,” and had been “much dis- 
* could feel a 
proper repentance for the sin of Adam.”’ 
y et he had so far altered his views when 
he offered himself “ to be admitted a com- 
municant,’’ where he and his aunt attended, 
that the examining “ elders of the church” 
rejected him as not * quite orthodox on 
the subject of the sin of Adam,”’ because 
he could not believe ** that all the human 
race (supposing them not to have any sin 
of their own) were liable to the wrath of 
God and the pains of hell for ever on ac- 
(bout this time 
he came into the society of two preachers 


nate } 


quest frons on 


tressed”’ because he not 


count of that sin only 


who qualified Calvinism and were called 
* Thinking on these 
he had become, when he en- 
an Arminian, but 
lial hy no means rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity or that of Atonement.” Id. p. 7-- 12. 
5 * Notwithstanding the great freedom 
debates, the ex- 

treme of heresy among us was Arianism ; 
and all of us, 1 by lieve, left the academy 
with a belief, more or less qualified of the 
doctrine of Atonement.” Id. p. 20. The fel- 
low-student with whom Priestley had the 
most frequent communications and formed 
themost intimate fricadship was “ Mr, Alex- 


Daxterian. farther 
subjects,”’ 


tered the academy * 


ot our speculations and 
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also introduced to am acquamtance 
with the writings of Dr. Hartley, 
which exerted a powerful and lasting 
influence over his whole tram = of 
thinking.2 On quitting the academy, 
he accepted an mvitation to ofliciate 
as minister to a small congregation at 
Needham-market in Sutfolk. Net 
having the talerts of a popular preacli 
er, and becoming suspected of here- 
tical opinions, he passed his time 
at this place discountenance and 
obscurity ; but he 
employed in theological and seriptu- 
ral studies, of which the result was a 
farther departure from the received 
systems, and particularly a total re- 


was assiduously 





ander, of Birmingham,’ about three years 
youuger than h aero who died suddenly 
in 1765, before he had completed his 30th 
year Hle is mentioned in the Memoir with 
great regard )y Mr. Alexander there is 
an interesting account, by Dr. Kippis, in 
a note to the lite his uncle, Dr. Benson 
(B. Biog i. 206 Heis also known by a 
entitled, “A 
Paraphrase upon the 15th Chapter of the 
Ist Epistle to the Coriuthians ; with Cri 
tical Notes, xe. ke 
Sermon on Eccles. ix. 10, composed by 
the author the day preceding his death 
By John Alexander.’ 4to. 1766. 

9 Priestley (Mem. p. 15) aseribes his 
first acquaintance with * Hartley’s Obse: 
vations on Man,” to a reference made by 
the lecturer to that work, *“* which.’ he 
adds, * immediately engaged my closest 
attention, 


posthumous publication, 


to which is added a 


id produced the greatest and, 
in my Opinion, the most favourable etfect 
on my general turn of thinking through 
life. —Lndeed I do not know whether th 
consideration of Dr. Hartley's Theory econ- 
tributes more to enlighten the mind, o: 
im} rove the heart: it etlects both in se 
éuper-eminent a degree.’ The name of 
Hartley is in Priestle y's Chartof Biography, 
Grst published in 1765, and there can be 
no doubt that he is designed in the follow 

ing passage of the Des: riplion : 

* | recollect only one instance (im the 
class of divines, moralists and metaphysi 
cians) inwhich | have departed from ms 
gene! al rule of giving place to present fume 
in favour of « \traordin ary me rit, and what 
I et sume will be creat futare reputation 
if © mistaken in my presumption 1 haope 
, os all be indulged « little parti: lity for one 
favourite name.’ Desc ription, 1785, p. 17. 

The subjects, on which reference is made 
to Hartley im the Lectures of Doddridge, 
are the intermediate state, the final resto 
ration, and the renovation of the earth. See 
Leet. 4to. 1763. pp. 561, 2, 574, % 581. 


jection of the doctrine of atonement. 
After a residence of three vears at 
Needham, he undertook the charge 
Namptwich, in 


ied a school. 


Of a congregation 

Cheshire, to which he j 
In the business of education he was 
mdefatizvabl . mt he added to the 
truction, tApe- 
which 
were the meaus of fosternuge in him. 
self a taste for pursuits of that kind. 

His first publication was au natch 
Grammar on anew plan, tor the use 
of his scholars, printed ua 170). tits 
reputation as a man of various know- 
ledge and active inquiry now began 
to extend itself and im i7G1l he was 
mivited by the trustecs of the dissent- 


inton to occupy 
: 3 


common objects of tes 
riments in natural philosophy, 


mg academy at Warru 

of tutor m the languages. 
Not | ig aller re aces ‘pli unce of this 
oftice, he married the daughter of 
Nir. Wilkinson, an iron-master, near 
Wrexhom, a lady of an excellent un- 
strength of 


thr po 


\ 
1 vreat 


alc} } lid 
mind, who proved his faithful partner 
lth all tit VicIissiltl es of life. 


At Warrington Priestley began 
to distinguish himself as a writer in 
ranches of science and lite 
rature, Several of these had a rela- 
tion to hisdeparitment in the academy, 
which, be MAb tee ph ology, Tt iuded 


' 
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In M. Repos. Vol. ut p. 638, Xe. 
sec an tuterestinge communication respect 
ine Dr. Priestley’s ex; it conduet at thes 
pe riod, occasioned vf sone tnisrepresenta- 
tious ina sermon preached by his Brother 
on the oceasion of his death. 

1! Here he assiduously pursued his theo 
logical Hq Uirtes ind adopted some of thoge 
opinions respecting the apostle Paul's rea- 
which he afterwards published, 
to the alarm of not a few serious ¢ bristians, 
who had hastily Supposed thot divine trush 
could be mpatred hy uly it real macceu- 


Sui ivit Se 


racy of those who were appor ted to de 
clare it Dr. Priestley (Mem. p. 24) re- 
lates how at this time he bad committed to 
the press a book which contained his free 
thoughts on this subject. The work when 
partly printed he suppressed, at the m- 
stance of his friend, Dr. Kippes, till he 
* should be more kuown, aud his charae 
ter better established.’ ‘The writer of these 
notes had the same aecount many years ago, 
from Dr. Kippis, who mentioned the reads 
ness with which Priestle y attende d to his 
suggestion and that of Dr. Furneaux, from 
which they justly argued his future em 
nence, 

'? See M. Repos Vol. vii Y 
231. 


p. 226— 
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lectures on history and general policy. 
His ideas of government were founded 
on those principles of the fundamental 
rights of men which are the only ba- 
sis of political freedom, and these he 
supported in an“ I'ssay on Gove rn- 
ment.” He also published an “ Essay 
on a Course of hberal Education,” to 
which he added some remarks on a 
treatise on education, by Dr. Brown, 
of Newcastle, the sentiments of which 
he regarded as hostile to liberty."’ His 
“ Chart of Biography,” first published 
at Warrington, was formed upon an 
ingenious idea, and was well receiv- 
ed.'* A visit to London having in- 


1) The last mentioned Essay first ap 
peared in 1760, and except the Gramma 
was his earliest publication Many of the 
hints in that small volume were afterwards 
enlarged into the * Lectures on History 
and General Policy,’ published in 1788 
Dr. Brown is now chiefly known by his 
** Essay on the Characteristics,” his * Es 
timate,”’ of which the Muse of Cowper 
has preserved the reme nbrance, his devo 
tion to Warburton, his disappointments, 
and their unhappy result in a premature 
death, in 1766, in his Sist year, (See Biog 
Brit. ii, 653—674). In 1765, Dr. B. pub- 
lished i pamphlet, entitled, * Thoughts 
on Civil Liberty, Licentionusness and Pae- 
tion,”’ at the close of which he recommend- 
ed * a pre serihed Code of Edueation.”’ 
This opinion Priestle y controverts in fou 
sections of remarks The * Essay on 
Government” appeared in 1768, and a 
second enlarged edition im 1772. In this 
were included the remarks en Dr. Brown, 
and on Dr. Balguy’s “* Positions on Church 
Authority,” with a section on “the ne- 
cessity or utility of Ecclesiastical Esta 
blishments.”” In the section on * Political 


Liberty,”’ the author considers the case of 


Charles I. whose execution, unlike the 
Presbyterians of a former age, he justifies, 
regretting, however, “ that the sentence 
could not be passed by the whole nation, 
or their representatives solemnly assem- 
bled for that purpose—a transaction which 
would have been an immortal hoaour to 
this country, whenever that superstitious 
notion of the sacredness of kingly power 
shall be abolished.’” These sentiments, as 
may be supposed, did not pass without 
censure, and to the author has been at 
tributed, unjustly, the proud day for Eng- 
land, used, we think, by the late Lord 
Keppel, to desernbe the thirtieth of Ja 
nuary. The lite Duke of Richmond (See 
M. Repos. Vol. ii ) 12.) sanctions Priest- 


ley’s opinion, as does indeed the late Lord 
Orford in his Rowal and Noble Authors, 
Ait. Fulhland 


Aa 00] his Chart was lirst drawn ont to 
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troduced him to the acquaintance of 
Dr. Frauklin,'® Dr. Watson, Dr. 
Price, and Mr. Canton, he was en- 
couraged by them to pursue a plan 
he had formed of writing a “ History 
of Electricity,” which work appeared 
in 1767. Besides a very clear and 
well arranged account of the rise and 
progress of that branch of science, it 
related many new and ingeniously 
devised experiments of his own, which 
were first-fruits of that inventive and 
sagacious spirit by which he after 
wards rendered himself so celebrated 
in the walk of natural philosophy. 
This publication made his name ex- 
tensively known among those who 
might have remained strangers to it 
as connected with his other pursuits. 
It was several times reprinted, was 
translated into foreign languages, and 
procured for him an admission into 
the Royal Society. He had previously 
obtained the title of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
His connexion with the academy at 
Warrington, which, from the advan- 
tages it gave him of cultivating a 
much more extensive acquaintance 
with books and men, may be consi 
dered as au important era in his life, 





be made use of in an academical lecture 
upon the study of History as one of the 
mechanical methods of facilitating the 
study of that science.” Description, p. 5 
Note. The“ Chart of History,” inscribed 
to Dr. Franklin, came out a few years 
after at Leeds, and was an improvement 
on a French Chart, which had been re- 
published in London Priestley’s Chart 
of History, with improvements and a conti- 
nuation has, webelieve, very lately appeared, 

'* Of this eminent man and highly va- 
luable member of society Dr. Priestley re- 
gretted the infidelity, which he ende avour- 
ed to remove by recommending to him the 
evidences of Christianity to which “ he ac- 
knowledged he had not given so much at- 
tention as he ought to have dene.’ See 
Mem. p. 90, or M. Repos. Vol.i. p. 486. 
Dr. F. satistied himself to the last with the 
expectation of a future life grounded on a 
pleasing but unauthorized analogy. “ I 
look upen death to be as necessaty to our 
constitutions as sleep. We shall rise re- 
freshed in the morning.’ Thus he writes 
at eighty years of age to an old friend and 
correspoudent. See aletter of his to Mr. 
Whatley, which first appeared, M. Repos. 
Vol. i. rp. 137, 138, and whieh, with 
two other original letters of his, was co- 
P an ren this work iuto the last edition of 
his QIiaAS,. 
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«eased in 1767, when he settled 

Leeds, as minister to a large and re- 
spectable congregation of dissenters. 
The liberality of the persons compos- 
ing it, and his own predilection for 
the ministerial office, rendered this a 
very agreeable situation to him; and 
in conformity with the duties of his 
function, he resumed, with his cha- 
racteristic ardour, his theological stu- 
dies. One of the first results of these 
renewed inquiries was bis conversion 
to the system called Socinian, which he 
hasattributed to a perusalof Dr. Lard- 


ner’s Letter on the Logos. A numberof 


pubheations on different topics con- 
nected with religion announced the 


zeal by which he was inspired. Nor 


was he one who confined his labours 
to the closet ; on the contrary, he was 
extremely assiduous in his pastoral 
instructions to the younger part of his 
flock..° Some of his writings dis- 
played an attac va nt to church-dis- 
cipline, which he had probably im- 
bibed from his early connexions with 
Calvinistic dissenters, since they had 
become obsolete among those with 
whom he was now associated. tle 
likewise began to enter tito contro 
versy respecting the right and ground 
of dissenting in general, and to take 
his station as one of the most decided 
opposers of the authority of the es 
tablishment. It was at Leeds that 
his attention was first excited, in 
consequence of his vicinity to a pub 
lic brewery, to the properties of that 
gaseous fluid then termed fixed air, 
and his experiments led him so fir 
as to contrive a simple apparatus for 
impregnating water with it, whicl 
he afterwards made public. At this 
time, he says, he had very littl 
knowledge of chemistry ; and to this 
circumstance he attributes in some 
measure the originality of those ex 


© On this occasion he published, in 
1772, his ** Institutes of Natural and Re 
vealed Religion .”’ His instructions to the 
young he resumed with ardour on every 
change of situation, and had the ment of 
giving a new direction, among the dis- 
senting ministers, called Presbyterian, to 
their theological labours, which,  sines 
they had outgrown a belief in the Assem 
bly’s Catechism, had been almost entirely 
confined to pudpit-instruction. The pupils 
of Priestley revere his memory, and through 
nota few of them, though himself dead, 
he yet speaks the words of truth and so- 
Seruess. 
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periments which produced the sub- 
sequent discoveries, that have ren- 
dered him so celebrated, since other- 
wise he might probably have followed 
some beaten track. The success of his 
History of Electricity induced him to 
adopt the design of treating on other 
sciences, in the same histori ical man- 
ner; and at Leeds he diligently oceu- 
pied himself in preparing his second 
work on this plan, “ ‘The History and 
present State of Discoveries rel; iting 
to Vision, Light, and Colours.” The 
expences necessary ine oimposing such 
a work obliged him to issue proposals 
for publishing it by subscription, and 
it appeared in 1772, in one volume 
tto. Though a performance of much 
merit, its reception was not such as to 
encourage him to proceed in his de- 
siyn; and, fortunately for science, he 
ifterwards confined himself to original 
researches of the experimental kind. 
Aftera happy residence of six years 
in this situation, Dr. Priestley quitted 
it for one as different as could easily 
be imagined. The Karl of Shelburne 
afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne) 
was one of the few English noblemen 
to whom it was an object of gratifica- 
tion to enjoy at leisure hours the do- 
mestic society of a man of science and 
literature ; and he made a proposal to 
Dr. Priestley to reside with him in 
the nominal capacity of his librarian, 
but rather as his liter: uy companion, 
upon terms which re card to the fu- 
tire provision of an me reasing family 
would not permit him to decline. He 
therefore fixed his family in a house 
at Calne, in Wiltshire, near his lord- 
ship's seat; and during seven years 
attended upon the Earl in his win- 
ters residences at London, and oe- 
casionally in his excursions, one of 
which, in 1774, was a tour to the 


continent.'? ‘Chis situation had doubt 





After visiting * Flanders, Holland, 
ind Germany as far as Strasburg,” he 
spent “a month at Paris.’ Of the state 
of religion among the French literati, he 
gives the following account :—* As I was 
sufficiently apprized of the fact, I did not 
wonder as I should otherwise have done, 
to tind all the philosophical persons to 
whom I was intreduced at Paris unbeliev- 
ers in Christianity, and even professed 
Atheists. —I was told by some of them that 
I was the only person they had ever met 
with, of whose understanding they had 
any opinion, who professed to believe 


Christianity. But eu interrogating them 
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less its use, by affording Dr. Priest- 
ley advantages in improving his know- 
ledge of the world, and in pursuing 
his scientific researches, which he 
could not have enjoyed as minister to 
a dissenting congregation. ‘The man 
ners and suciety of anobleman’s house 
were not, however, perfectly conge 
nial to one whose tastes were simple, 
and whose address, though by no 
means coarse or Offensive, was plain 
and unceremonious, The treatment 
he met with was polite and respect- 
ful, both from his noble patron, and 
the distinguished characters who often 
composed part of the company. He 
was eutirely free from restraint with 
respect to bis pursuits, and this was 
the period of some of those exertions 
which raised his reputation as a phi- 
losopher to the highest point. — In 
1773 there had appeared in the Phi 
losophical Transactions a paper of his 
on different kinds of air, which ob 
tained the prize of Copley’s medal. 
This, with many additions, was re. 
printed im 1774, dedicated to Lord 
Shelburne, and was followed by three 


more volumes. ‘The abundance of 


new and bnportant matter in these 
publications, which form an era in 
that knowledge of aéri-form fluids 
which is the basis of modern chemical 
science, made the name of Priestley 
familiar in all the enlightened coun- 
tries of Lurope, and produced for 
hum an accumulation of literary ho- 
Hours. 

It was his constant practice to em- 
ploy himself in various pursuits at the 
same time, whereby he avoided the 
langour consequent upon protracted 
attention to a single object, and came 
to each in turn as fresh as if he had 
spent an interval of entire relaxation. 
This effect he pleaded as his apology 
to those who apprehended that the 
great diversity of his studies would 
prevent him from exerting all the 
force of his mind upon any one of 
them; and im fact, he proceeded to 
such a length in every pursuit that 
uiterested him, as fully to justify in 
his own case the rule which he fol- 
lowed. It was during a course of ori- 
“inal experiments which fully exer 
emed his faculties ofinveution and ob- 





on the sabject I soon found that they had 
given no proper attention to it, and did 
not really koow what Christianity was.” 
Mem. p. 74, and M Repos. Vol. i. p. 485. 


servation, that he was also employ- 
ing his reasoning powers in those deep 
metaphysical inquiries by which he 
acquired high distinction as a philo- 
sopher of another class. In 1775, 
while still resident with Lord Shel- 
burne, he published his Examination 
of the Doctrine of Common-sense as 
held by the three Scotch writers, Drs. 
Reid, Beattie, aud Oswald.'’® ‘This 
work was preparatory to his purpose 
of introducing to public notice the 
Hartleian theory of the human mind, 
which he soon after published in a 
more popular and intelligible form 
than that given to it by the author 
himself."° He had already declared 
himself a believer in the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity ; and in a dis- 
sertation pretixed to his edition of 
Llartley, he expressed some doubts of 
the immateriality of the sentient prin- 
ciple in man. Notwithstanding the 
obloquy thus brought upon him as a 
favourer of infidelity, or even of 
atheism, he was not deterred from 
pursuing the subject,—for it was ever 
his principle to follow what he was 
convinced to be truth whithersoever 
it would lead him, regardless of con- 
sequences—and becoming, upon clos- 
er inquiry, an intire convert to the 
material hypothesis, or that of the 
homogeneity of man’s nature, he pub- 
lished, in 1777, “ Disquisitions on 
Matter and Spirit,” in which he gave 
a history of the doctrines concerning 
the soul, and openly supported the 
system he had adopted. It was fol- 
lowed by adefence of Socinianism, 
and of the doctrine of necessity.’ It is 





'S These writers, as was remarked in 
M. Rep. Vol. ii. p. 61, are arraigned in the 
Examination for their metaphysical de- 
linquency with a solemuity almost Judi. 
crous. They had indeed disgraced their 
pens and injured their cause, by affecting 
to slight Locke and to treat Hartley as be- 
low criticism. Dr. Priestley (Mem. 78.) 
describes this work as “ written in a man- 
ner he did not entirely approve.” A man- 
ber so unusual with Dr. Priestley and so 
unworthy of him deserved his severer cen- 
sure. 

'9 Dr. Hartley's work * On Man” was 
first published in 1749, in 2 vols. To at- 
tract attention to his “ Theory of Associ- 
ation,” Dr, Priestley separated it from the 
Evidences of Christianity, and the prac- 
tical part which formed the second volume, 
aud from the theory of vibrations inter- 
spersed through the first. 


*° The first volume of the Disquisitions 
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not improbable that the odium which 
these works brought upouw him was 
the cause of a coolness in the belha- 
viour of his noble patron, which 
about this time he began to remark, 
and which terminated in a separation 
after a connexion of seven years, but 
upon amicable terms, and without 
any alleged cause of complaint. By 
the articles of agreement Dr. Priest- 
ley retained an annuity for life 
150/.*! 


was dedicated to his befure-mentioned early 
associate, Mr. Graham, whom he deseribes 
as having long been “* a distinguished cham- 
pion for freedom of thinking in very trying 
situations.’ The second volume, illus- 
trating * the Doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity,” was dedicated to his friend, 
Dr. John Jeb). Considering the wrongs 
which Priestley afterwards experienced but 
could then little expect, the following 
passage is striking: * Youand I, Sir, re 
joice in the belief that the whole humarr 
race are under the same wholesome disc: 

pline, and that they will all certainly cd 

rive the most valuable advantages from it, 
though in different degrees, in different 
ways, and at different periods ; that even 
the persecutors are only giving the prece 
dence fo the persecuted, and advancing 
them toa higher degree of perfection and 
happiness ; and that they must themselves, 
for the same benevolent purpose, undergo 
amore severe discipline than that which 
they are the means of administering to 
others.”’ 

The pnblication of these Disquisitions 
occasioned a “ free,” yet a truly amicable 
discussion” between the author and his 
friend, Dr. Price, which was published im 
1778, dedicated to their common friend, 
Mr. John Lee, and appears to have left 
both the parties in opinion just where it 
found them. Mr. John Palmer, a dissent 
ing minister, who had been the intimate 
friend of Dr Priestley’s fellow-student, 
Mr. Alexander, also appeared in favour 
of philosophical liberty, of which he was 
considered an able advocate, On the same 
side the learned Jacob Bryant addressed 
Vr. Priestley, to whom and to Mr, Palmer 
he published a reply, and to the latter a 
rejouider, 

Lord Shelburne was at this time a 


eandidate for ministerial power, a situation 


be 


in which opulence can do litle to secure 
a manly independence, such as directed 
the conduct of Dr. Priestley. It is no 
wonder that an aspiring statesman «de 

clined the further patronage of a fearless 
reformer. Yet the mannerin which his 
lordship first proposed to close the con 

nexion does no credit to his memory. He 
iatimated to Dr. Price, that he wished to 


of 
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His next removal was to Birming- 
ham, a situation which he preferred 
on account of the advantage it afford- 
ed of able workmen in every branch 
requisite in his experimental inqui- 
rics, and of some men distinguished 
for their chemical and mechanical 
knowledge, Several generous friends 
to science, sensible that the defalca- 
tion of his income would render the 
expences of his pursuits too burthen- 
some for him to support, joined in 
raising an annual subscription for de- 
fraying them. ‘This assistance he 
willingly accepted, as more truly ho- 
nourable to him than a pension from 
the crown, which might have been 
obtained for him, if he had desired it, 
in the administration of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, and the early part of 
that of Mr. Pitt. He had not been 
long settled in this place, before a va- 
cancy happening in the principal dis- 
senting congregation in consequence 
of the resignation of one ofthe pastors, 
he was unanimously chosen to supply 
it. Without interrupting his philo- 
sophical and literary pursuits, he en- 
tered with great zeal into the duties 
of his office, especially that important 
pert of it which consists in catechising 
ind instructing the younger members 
of the society. Theology again oc- 
cupied a principal share of bis atten- 
tion (indeed, it was always his fa- 
vourite study,) and some of his most 
elaborate works in this department, 
as his “ Elistory of the Corruptions of 
Christianity,” and “ History of Early 
Opinious conceramg Jesus Christ,” 
made their appearance from the Bir 
mingham press. ‘They were a fer- 





vive his friend an establishment in Ireland, 
where he had large property.’ To this 
banishment Dr. Priestley preferred the 
stipniated annuity which was regularly 
paid, but though Lord S. had wished “ the 
separation to be amicable,’’ he declined 
the visits of Dr. Priestley when he should 
he occasionally in London. Yet when he 
** had been some years settled at Birming- 
ham Lord! ——, removed from the adminis- 
tration, by the rising fortunes of Pitt, sent 
L.common friend to engage Dr. Priestley 
again in his service’ —a proposal which 
was immediately declined, 

The first part of the general concla- 
sion to the “ History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity,” was addressed to the. con- 
sideration of * unbelievers, and especially 
of Mr. Gibbon,” from whose Miscellaneous 
Works, and an appendix to a volume of 


















































tile source of controversy, in which 
he engazed without reluctance, anc 
uneasy feelings of 


‘conl- 


also without those 
irritation which so commont 
pany w fare of this kind. The re 


miy a 


newed applic tions oft the dissente rs 
for relief from the penalties and «is- 
abilities of the corporation and test 
acts afforded another topic of discus 
sion, in which Dr. Priestley, with 
his sentiments on civil and religious 
liberty, could not fail to take a part ; 
and convinced as he was that all ec 
clesiastical establishments were hos- 
tile to the rights of private judgment, 
and the propagation of truth, he did 
not hesitate to represent them as all 
anti-Cliristian, and predict their down- 
fall? Thus he came to be regarded 
Discourses by Dr. Priestley, tt 
that this address occasioned a correspond 


ence somewhat uncourteous, between them, 


appe ars 


and perhaps not quite unobtrusive on the 
part of Dr. Priestley Nor has the /ilisto 
rian failed to vent his rancour in his chap- 
ter where, referring to some position by 
Dr. Priestley, he invites the priest and the 
magistrate to tremble---a broad hint for 
persecution---diflering only in sfyle from 
the vulgar watch-word the Church is in 
danger Mr. was indeed not 
very suitably addressed on the evidences of 
Christianity, to the practical influence of 
which a man so impure in heart as some 
of his notes diseover him, could be little 
Dr. Priestley should have re- 
collected the maxim of his predecessor 
Biddle, to discuss serious subjects only with 


eerions 


Gibbon 


disp se i 


persons. The occasional impuri- 
ties of Gibbon’s History are well exposed 
by a distinguished scholar who was him- 
self no precision. See Porson’s Preface to 
his Letters to Travis. 

The second partofthe * History of the 
Corruptions™ was addressed to the consi- 
deration of Bishop Hurd, who seems not 
te have forgotten the circumstance, in his 
Life of st arburton See our 3d Vol. p- 530. 

The opposition, from various quarters, 
to this * History , produced, in 1786, the 
“TIlistory of early Opinions concerning 
Jesus ( hrest,”’ in four volumes, dedicated to 
Kis munificent frend, Mrs. Rayner, a work 
atill of : 


which engaged the author in its defence 


more fruitful controversy, and 


thronyh “e veral succes ding years 
3 la Re te 


Tnonir Ve pre ae le d 


ons to his Sermon on Free 
Nov , 1785, Dr 


Priestley thus expressed himself: “ The 
truth 
even be compared to those causes of na- 
ture which lie dormant for a time, but 
with 
We are, as it were, 
feying gunpewder, grain by graiv, under 


present silent propagation of may 


which in proper circumstances act 
the greatest violence 
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not only as the chief heresiarch in 
matters of doctrine, but as the most 
dangerous and inveterate enemy of 
the established church tm its connec 
tion with the state. Some of the cler- 
gy of Birmingham having warmly op- 
posed the disseuters claims, Dr. 
Priestley published a series of “ Fa- 
miliar Letters to the Inhabitants of 
Birmingham,” on this and other to- 
pics connected with religion, which 
were probably not less provoking to 
the adverse party from the style of 
ironical pleasantry in which they were 


written* In this state of irritation, 





the old building of error and superstition, 
which a single spark may hereafter in- 
flame, soas to produce an instantaneous 
explosi ym. in consequence of which that 
edifice, the erection of which has been the 
work of ages, may be overturned in a mo- 
ment, and so effectually, as that the same 
foundation can never be built upon again.” 
The latter of these sentences was very pub- 
licly quoted on a memorable occasion, 
March 2nd, 1790. Mr. Fox moved in the 
House of Commons for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. Among other 
opponents, appeared the respectable Sir 
W. Dolben, then member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, who read from some controversial 
pamphlet the latter alarming sentence, 
and appalled the house by dealing out the 
gunpowder grain by grain. Mr, Courte- 
nay, whose pleasantry had often relieved 
the tedium of parliamentary debate, at- 
tempted to calm the perturbed spirits of the 
worthy baronet by reminding him that his 
true Church, the best constituted Church 
in the world, could be in no danger, as 
the gunpowder was designed only to de- 
stroy an old building of error and super- 
Sfiflion, 

The preseat writer witnessed this scene 
from the gallery of the House, where among 
the crowd collected on the ovcasion was 
Dr. Priestley himself He has mentioned 
the fears of Sir W. Dolben, which he at- 
tributes to some of the bishops, in his Pre- 
face to Fam. Letters, p. 9. The cireum- 
Stance was also ludicrously introduced in 
Epistola Macaronica, attributed to Dr. 
Geddes. 

** These letters chiefly respect the ac- 
cusations brought against Dissenters, and 
especially Unitarians, by two clergymen, 
Messrs. Madan and Burn. The ground- 
less calumny there stated respecting Dr. 
Priestley’s interview with Silas Deane, on 
his death-bed, as circulated by the clergy, 
but fully exposed by a Baptist minister 
** whe was with Mr. Deane when he died,” 
shews what a height the odium theologieum 
against Dr. Priestley had attained. 
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another cause of animosity was added 
by the ditlerent feelings concerning 
that great event, the French Revo- 
lution. lt IS Scare? lv nec SSUPS here 
to observe, that in its early periods, 
whilst it was hailed by the warm 
friends of liberty and reform in Ling 
land, as a noble LSS rtion of the Nhil- 
tural rights of man, it was viewed 
with apprehension and dislike by 
those attached to the existing orde: 
of things. ln every considerable 
town divisions took place on this sub 
ject, which became the more ranco 
rous, as the events attending the re 
volution were more awful and inte 
resting. ‘The anniversary of the cap 
ture of the Bastille, July 14, had been 
kept asa festival by the friends of the 
cause, and its celebration was pre 
vared at Birmingham in 1791. Dr. 
briestley declined being present ; but 
m the popular tumult which ensued, 
he was particularly the mark of party 
fury. His house, with his library, 
manuscripts, and apparatus, were 
made a prey to the flames; he was 
obliged to tly for his life, and with 
some difficulty made his escape to a 
place of safety, while he was hunted 
like a proclaimed criminal. That this 
scene of outrage, attended with the 
conflagration of many other houses 
and places of worship, was rather fa- 
voured than controuled by some 
whose duty ought to have led them 
to active interference for the preser- 
vation of the public peace, is undoubt- 
ed; at the same time it is not sur- 
prising that the rage of party was es 
pecially directed against one who had 
so much distinguished himself as a 
champion on the adverse side, and 
who had made his attacks without 
any regard to caution or policy. ‘The 
legal compensation which he obtained 
for this cruel injury was far short of 
the amount of his losses. ‘There were, 
however, many admirers of his virtues 
and talents, who, regarding him as 

sufferer for his principles, and a mau 
deeply injured, exerted themselves to 
support him under this calamity. Ile 


In his A ppe als, pablished soon after 
the Riots, Dr. Priestley has deseribed the 
alarms andinjuries which he sufleredjand ac 
knowledged the respectful attentions which 
he received from societies of various de- 
scriptions, His letter on receiving an ad- 
dress from a society which was not formed 
till the following year will be found in M. 
Repos. ii. 6, 7. 

VOL. X. Cc 


stley, LL.D. F. B.S. &e. q 


was not long afler chosen to sneceed 
lis deceased friend, Dr. Urice, as mi- 
nister to a convresation al I} ickney : 
and lie poute lioita cConuexion with 
the new dissenting college established 
iu that place. Kesuming his usual 
occupations ofevery kind, he passed 
some time in comfort and tranquillity, 
for no man Was ever blessed with a 
mind more disposed to view every 
event in life on the favourable side, 
or less clouded Iyy enre and anxiety. 
But party dissension stil retaiming all 
its malignity, he found himself and 
his family su much molested by its 
assaults, that he resolved finally to 
quit a country so hostile to his persou 
and principles. 

He chose for his retreat the United 
States of America, induced partls by 
family reasous, and partly by the civil 
and religious liberty which so emi- 
nently prevails under their constitu- 
lion. Ile embarked for that country 
im 1794,°" and took up his residenee 


~~ — 


The friends of Dr. Priestley were by 
no means equally convinced of the necessity 
of his emigration, and he mig! t, perhaps, 
have abandoned the desigu had he remained 
in England a few months longer, till the 
administration of Pitt, foiled in their at- 
tempt to destroy Mr. Uardy and his asso. 
ciates, by the forms of law, had lost much 
ofits imposing imflnuence on popular opi- 
nion. That Dr. Priestley for some time 
after he resided at Clapton was unappre- 
hensive as to himself. we can state from 
the most intimate knowledge of the fact, 
lle was preve nted only by the very natural 
fears of Mrs. Priestley, and ih opinion of 
some of his more timid friends trom attend- 
ing thre Anniversary of the Revolution So- 
ciety, in 1792, and moving the address 
then voted to the National Convention of 
France. During the next year, Mr. Burke 
i peared foremost in the att mpt to excite 
pular odium against his quondam ae- 


‘) 


| 
quarmtance, employing most ithe rally for 
(hat purpose Dr. Priestlev’s election to the 
Nu mal C'anveniion from seve ral depart- 


. while the same « smn pT tend nt Was paid 


15 


to vii Wilbertores 
eth, suchas Dr. Priestley bas explained 


Family reasons, at 
in the Preface to his Fast Sermon fer 1794, 

| his Memwvirs, y izh. determined his 
resolution lt happened that at the same 
period his friend M, Valmer, with Mr. 
Muir, &c. were exiled to New South Wales, 
The present writer, who has never ceased 
to revret the late commencement of his 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Priestley, 
was taking leave of him atthe bouse of his 
friend, Mr. W. Vaughan, the day before 
his departure from London, when the Doe- 
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at the town of Northumberland int 
Pennsvivania, which he was first mn- 
duce d to visit on ount of a settle- 
menut in that part of the state pro- 
J cted by his son md some other 
eentlemen, bat which did not take 
place. It was a considerable labour 
in this remote situation to get about 
him a well-furnished library and a 
chemical laboratory, but this he at 
length effected’ Having declined 
a chemical professorship in Philadel- 
phia, and being engage d in no pub 
lic duty, he was able to devote his 
whole time to his accustomed pur- 
suits: and the world was soon In- 
formed of his proceedings as an ex- 
perimental plulosopher, and as a 
writer. Theology continued to be 
the subject nearest to his heart, and 
his sense of its importance increased 
with his years, Political animosity 
pursued him im some degree to the 
Western world, and during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams he was 
regarded by the American govern 
ment with suspicion and dislike. That 
of Mr. Jctterson, however, was friend 
ly to him, and he outlived all dis 


quiet on this head. ‘The death of 





tor received a pious and affectionate letter 
from W. Skirvine, one of the exiles from 
Scotland, then a prisoner awaiting his de- 
portation, to whom he was a personal 
stranger, and who probably held a differ- 
ent creed, but who appeared from pas- 
sages in the letter, to have attached him- 
self to the study of prophecy, and to have 
been strongly attracted to some of Dr. 
Priestley’s speculations on that subject. 

W. Skirving was not a young man when 
exiled, and died soon after his arrival in 
New South Wales. One of his letters, in- 
terspersed with scriptural allusion, was 
read by the prosecutors of Mr. Hardy, and 


came under the observation of Lord Chief 


Justice Eyre, who exclaims, “What does 
this mysterious man mean? What is this 
ess to be erected 
at once without an wehy and confusion ?” 
Trial, iv, 426 Gallio cared for 
these things ; 
*? In M. Repos. (vi. 72,) are two letters 
from Dr. Priestle \, dater June, 1704 
soon after his arrival in America te. 
serve to shew the dithenlties and de! ivs he 
encountered in resuming his experiments 
Thess leters were addressed to Me P 
whose father, one of the 
among D; 


fabernact of righteous? 


hey 


irker, 
. ne few survivors 
Priestley's « irly beng factors, is 
mentioned by him (Mem p. 93.) as a of 

\ : Ja, ‘ ‘ 2 *- 
heros coutribute: to his philosophi 


’ 
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his youngest son, and afterwards of 
his excellent wife, together with other 
domestic calamities, were severe 
trials of his fortitade ; but his temper 
and principles carried him through 
without any diminution of his habi- 
tual serenity and pious resignation.® 
A severe illness which he suffered in 
Philadelphia laid the foundation of a 
debility of his digestive organs, which 
gradually brought on a state of bo- 
dily weakness whilst his mind con- 
tinued in full possession of all its fa- 
culties. In January, 1804, it became 
manifest to himself and others that he 
had not long to live, and. this warn- 
ing operated upon him to lose no time 
in finishing the literary tasks in which 
he was engaged, and particularly in 
putting intoa state fit for the press a 
work in which he was greatly inter- 
ested. He had long been preparing 
two considerable publications, which 
were, a Church-history, and notes 
on all the books of Scripture, and had 
learned with great satisfaction that 
his friends in England had raised a 
subscription to enable him to print 
them without risk. Like aman set- 
ting his affairs in order previously to 
a journey, he continued, to the last 
hour of his life, with the wstmost 
calmness and self-collection, giving 
directions relative to his posthumous 
publication, intermixed with dis- 
courses expressive of the fullest con- 
fidence in those cheering views of 
future existence that his theological 
system opened to him ; andon Feb. 
6, 1804, in the 71st year of his age, 
he expired so quietly, that they who 
sat beside him did not perceive the 
last struggie. 

Dr. Priestley was a man of per- 
fect simplicity of character, laying 
open his whole mind and purpose on 





Pe His youngest son, Henry, died in 
795. There is an edifying account of the 


father’s deportment at the grave of this 
promising child, by a witness of the scene, 
in M. Rep. i. 396. Mrs. Priestley sur- 
vived her son not many months, leaving 
behind her another son, who describes her 
in the continuation of his father’s Memoirs, 
p. 193, as “ supporting him under all his 
trials and sufferings with a constancy and 
perseverance’ well deserving her hus- 
band’s eulogium, as expressed in his diary, 
that she “was of a noble and generous 


mind and cared much for others, and little 
for herself through life.” 








all occasions, and always pursuing 
avowed ends by direct means. In 
integrity and disinterestedness, in the 
strict performance of every social 
duty, no one could surpass him. Hts 
temper was easy and cheerful, his ai 
fections were kind, his dispositions 
friendly. Such was the genticness 
and sweetness of his manner in social 
intercourse, that some who had en- 
tertained the strongest prejudices 
against him on account of his op: 
nions, were converied into friends on 
a personal acquaintance, Of th 
warm and lasting attachment of his 
more intimate friends a most honour 
able proof was given, which he did 
hot live to know. It being unde: 
stood in England that he was likel, 
to suffer a Joss of 200/. in his annual 
income, about forty persons joined in 
making up a sum of 4501, which was 
meant to he continued annually du 
ing life. No man who engaged so 
much in controversy, and sutfered so 
much from maliguity, was ever more 
void of ill-will towards his opponents. 
if he was an eager controversialist, i 
was because he was very much in 
earnest on all the subjects into which 
he entered, not because he had any 
personalities to gratify. Ifnow and 
then he betrayed a litile contempt 
for adversaries whom he thought 
equally arrogant and incapable, he 
never used the language of animosity. 
Indeed, his mnecessarian principles 
coincided with his temper i pro- 
ducing a kind of apathy to the ran- 
cour and abuse of antagonists. In 
his intellectual frame were combined 
quickness, activity, acuteness, and 
that inventive faculty which is the 
characteristic of genius. ‘These qua- 
lities were less suited to the laborious 
investigations of what is termed eru- 
dition, than to the argumentative 
deductions of metaphysics, and the 
experimental researches of natural 
philosophy. Assiduous study had, 
however, given hima familiarity with 
the learned languages sufficient in 
general to render the sense of authors 
clear to him; and he aimed at no- 
thing more. In his own language he 
was contented with facility and per- 
spicuity of expression, in which he 
remarkably excelled. 

The writings of Dr. Priestley were 
s0 numerous, that they form a num- 
ber of articles in each of the follow- 
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ing classes: General Philosophy ; 
Pneumatic Chemistry ; Metaphysics; 
Civil Liberty ; Rehgious Liberty ; 
Ecclesiastical History ; Evidences of 
the Christian Revelation; Defences 
of Unitarianism ; Miscellaneous Theo- 
logy. Miscellaneous Literature. A 
particular enumeration of them can- 
not here be expected ; and in addi- 
tion to what has already been noticed, 
it will only be attempted to give a 
oncise view of what he effected in 
the three branches of science for 
which he was most distinguished, 
it is as a chemical philosopher that 
he stands highest in the capacity of 
an inventor or discoverer, and it is 
in this character that his name will 
probably be chic fy known to poste- 
rity? ‘The manner in which his 
mquiries into the nature of aériform 
fluids commenced has already been 
mentioned. ‘They had conducted him 
before 1772to the knowledge of the 
nitrous and muriatic airs, the appli- 
cation of the former as a test of the 
purity of common air, and many facts 
respecting the processes by which 
air is diminished or deteriorated. In 
1774 he made his fundamental dis- 
covery (Which was also made about 
the same time by Scheele) of pure, 
or what he termed dephlogisticated 
air, In 1776 he communicated to 
the Royal Society some curious re- 
marks on respiration, and the mode 
in Which the blood acquires its co- 
lour from the air; and in 1778 he 
discovered the property of vegeta- 
bles growing in the light to correct 
impure air. By his subsequent ex- 
periments, a variety of other aériform 
bodies, and new modes of the pro- 
duction of those already known, the 
revivification of metallic calces in in- 





9 If Dr. Priestley, approved himself, 
as we believe, an eminent instrument of 
the Divine Goodness, in displaying the 
simplicity that isin Christ, so long ob- 
scured by the forms of man’s invention, 
we trust there is a character, far above 
that of a philosopher, by which he will be 
known to late posterity, and with increas- 
ing veneration, Dr. Priestley, as our 
friend, whose interesting biography we 
have attempted to illustrate in these notes, 
will readily admit, appears always to have 
esteemed a Christian the highest style of 
man, and to have valued his scientific re- 
putation chiefly as it might attract atten- 
tion to his ¢heologtcad pursuits, 
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dicvnyrtinctlole nr. and the generation of 
air froor water, were added to the 
stork of facts in this branch of che 
mistry. On the whole, itmay he af- 
firmed that to no single inquirer has 
chemistry beeu indebted 
so much as to Dr. Priestley, whose 
ciscoverics gave if anew form, and 
chietly contributed to make it the 
basis of a stem which las supel 
seded all prior ones, and opens a 


‘ 
poems 


boundless field for improvement: tm 
the knowl e of nature and the 
processes of art lt is) remarkablk 
however that he himself remained to 
the ened of tus lite att whed to that 
plilo riie theory which ie had mm 
bibed. ond whieh the French ch 

mists hed been supposed entiuvely to 
haveoverthrown. Some ot his latest 
wrttes of this cluss were attacks 


upon th antiphlogisiic theory, of 


which he lived to be the sole emi- 
net opposer. lia propel to observe, 
that no expernmnentalist was ever 
more free from jealousy, or the petty 
vanity of prior discovery. ‘The pro- 
eress of kuowledge was his sole ob- 
ect, regardless whether it) was pro- 
moted by himself or another; and 
he made public the results of his ex- 
periments while they were yet crude 


and unsvstematic, for the purpose of 
engaging others im the same track of 


maquiry. 

ln the serence of met phy SICS, Lr. 
Priestley distinguished himselfas the 
strenuous advocate of Dr. tHartley’s 
theory of association, upon whi h hie 
founded the systems of materialism 
and of w essity, as li Citimate wnfter- 
ences. No writer has treated these 
ubstruse subjects with more acuteness 
and perspicuity; and notwithstand- 
mg the load of obloquy heaped upon 
him on account of the supposed teu 
dencies of his doctrines obloquy 
which he disregarded, and tenden- 
cites which he dented), he established 


aligh reputation in this branch of 


philosophy, and eftected a great 
change in the mass of public opinion. 
{ndiflerence may hereafter prevail 
respecting these topics ; but as long 
as they remain subjects of discussion, 
his writings will probably be consi- 
dered as the ablest elucidations and 
defences of the theories proposed in 
them. 

In theology, Dr. Priestley, if not 
absolutely the founder of a sect, is 
yet to be regarded as a great leader 
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among a particular class of Christians. 
Passing through all the changes from 
Calvinism to Arianism, Socinianism, 
and finally to an Unitarian system in 
some measure his own, he remained 
through the whole progress a firm 
believer in the Jewish and Christian 
revelations, and their zealous de- 
fender against allattacks. Asit was 
not in his temper to be erther dubious 
or indifferent, he entered with great- 
er earnestness than most of those 
called rational dissenters into dispu- 
tutions upon doctrinal points ;°° and, 


‘ 





Dr. Priestley, im 1772, when he 
quitted the congregation at Leeds, appears 
to have rewarded the pulpit as ** almost eu- 
tirely sacred to the important business of 
inculeating just maxims of conduct, and 
recommending a life and conversation be- 
coming the purity of the gospel.” Pref. 
Farewell Serm. p. 7. This inoffensive, 
though as experience has shewn, inade- 
quate method of Christian teaching, has 
been highly approved and is probably still 
adopted by some who have not Dr. Priest- 
ley’s opportunities of fully declaring them- 
selves on other occasions. Dr. Priestley 
himself must have gradually made his pul- 
pit-instructions more declaratory of his 
opinions, while he so generally preferred 
the primitive custom of an exposition to 
the comparative innovation ofa sermon, 

The Biographer has well remarked that 
Dr. Priestley * entered more than rational 
dissenters’’ in general “ into doctrinal 
poits.”” He had indeed reason to complain 
of those dissenters who. confining their 

lished sentiments to Christian cenera- 
/:ties, left him toe be regarded as almost 
singular in his Aeretical aberrations, a 
very monster in theology. An excellent 
man, whom we had the happiness to know, 
the early and constant friend of Dr. Priest- 
ley, fell, we think, under this charge, 
probably from his mildness of disposition, 
certamly from no sordid motive. Dr. Kip- 
pis, in his Life of Lardner, 1788 (p. 61), 
proposes, * when certain pressing engage- 
ments are discharged, to impart to the 
public a few candid reflections on some 
late, and indeed still subsisting theological 
disputes.” Yet it was left to his friend 
who preached the sermon on his justly la- 
mented death to inform the congregation 
whose Christian instruction and devotion 
Dr. K. had promoted for many years, that 
he wasan Unitarian. The present writer 
well kuew a lady, who had been long of 
his congregation, and his intimate friend, 
who expressed surprise and disapproba- 
tion When once Dr, Priestley preached for 
him, It must, we think, be admitted, 
that neither this excellent man, nor Lard- 
ner, not to mention Locke and Newton, 
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as has been already observed, car- 
ried further than they did, his no 
tions of religious discipline. In short, 
religion was to him the most impos 

tant of all concerns, and that which 
chiefly excited the ardour of his 
mind, ihe essentials of the system 
in which he finally settled were, 
the proper humanity of Christ, in 

cluding the rejection of lis miracu 

lous conception, and of the doctrine 
of atonement ; and a future state, in 
which punishment is to be only emen- 
datory, and all rational beings are to 
be finally happy: this was an infe- 
rence from the doctrine of necessity 
combined with that of the benevo- 
lence of the Deity. He rejected an 
intermediate state of existence, and 
founded all his expectations of a future 
life upon revelation alone. Of the 
very numerous publications in which 
he proposed and defended his theo- 
logical opinions, a great part were 
temporary and occasional. ‘Those 
which may be deemed most durable 
amd important are, his “ Institutes of 
Natural and spews Fe Religion,” his 
*“ Letters to a philosophical Unbe 

liever,” his explanations of Scripture, 
and his inquiries into the faith of the 
early Christians, which he endea- 
voured to prove to have been con 

formable to the Unitarian system, 
‘lo the study of scripture he was ex 

tremely attached, and he paid a re 

verent respect to its historical and 
prophetic authority. He published 
several works in practical divinity, 
of which, two sermons, on Habitual 
Devotion, and on the Duty of not 
living to ourselves, are of singular 
excellence?! 


ee _ _ 


did justice to their opinions or their cha 
racters in their faint and tardy declara- 
lions against generally received and esta 
It is painful to those who 
revere the memory of the latter, to find 
them praised as enlightened believers, by 
a Wilberforce or a More, in the same 
work where they censure Unitarians as, 


' 
blished errors, 


according to Baxter, scarce Christians. 
These Discourses have been largely 
circulated among the tracts of the Unita- 
rian Soc ty. Pora complete enumeration 
of Priestley’s works we must refer to a 
catalogue annexed to his Mem. Vol. ii.— 
Their number (108) and their variety serve 
to shew how constantly the author bore in 
mind the sentiment which he adopted from 


flippocrates, as a motto to his seal, Ars 


Of his other writings, the most 
important have been mentioned in 
the narrative of his life. Among 
these, his Histories of Electricity, 
and of Vision, are perhaps the only 
ones by which his name would have 
been perpetuated, had it been de- 
void of so many other passports to 
immortality.’* 

nuclilliitinis 
1 Short Memoir of the Rev. Robert 
Edward Garnhan. 
-rinted but not published. | 


[J 
Mi ~. GARNHAM was born at 
Bury St. Edmunds, May Ist, 


13, and was the only surviving 
child of the Rey. Robert Garnham, 
many years master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Bury, and rector of 
Nowton and Hargrave, in Suffolk.* 
Hlis mother was Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Benton, and sister of the late 
[dward Benton, Esq. secondary in 
the Court of King’s Bench. Mr. 
Garnham received his school-educa- 
tion under the tuition of his father. 
whojustly supported a considerable 
reputation for classical learning. He 
was removed from Bury school, and 
admitted ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1770, and the following 


ee ee ee ee eer 


longa, vita brevis. We trust that a plan 
now in contemplation, for publishing by 
subscription, the whole of Priestley’s works, 
except the scientific, will very soon be 
communicated to the public. 

'* Besides various particulars respecting 
the character and opinions of Priestley, 
interspersed through successive volumes of 
the M, Repos., we may refer especi ially to 
his “ Historical Eulogy,” by Cuvier, Se- 
cretary to the National Institute of France, 
i, 216, 328, to an account of him in his 
residence at Northumberland, America, by 
Mr. Wm. Bakewell, of Melbourn, i, 393, 
505, 564, 622, to his eulogium by the 
venerable "Christian Patriot, “and Philan- 
thropist, Wyvill, ii. 464, to the character 
of Priestley by his successor at Leeds, the 
late Mr. Wood, iti. 401, and to V. F's. 
interesting sketch of that part of his life, 
in which he was connected with the War- 
rington Academy, viii. 226—231, R, 

* He was formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and took the degree 
of B. A. 1737, and M. A. 1747. After 
having retired some years from his school, 
he died at Bury, Nov. 8th, 1798, aged 
82. His widow survived him little more 
than twelve months, dying at Bury, Dee, 
6th, 1799, aged 79. They were buried iz 
the chancel of the parish church of Nowtos, 
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vear was et ted scholar. In 1774, 
he was admitted to his degree 
B. A. which he obtained with credit 


to his ("oll at rite ‘ nd was 


of 


| himsell, 


elected | owin 1779, and pro cd- 
ed M. A >. In 1798, he was 
elected co! ' eT, and, inn IN 

vember, 1707, W uivanced into thie 
Seniority bi was ordained acacon, 


March 3d, 1776, in Park-strect Cha 
pel, Westminster, by Dr Philp 
Youn - hen Bishop of Norwich ; 
and afterw irds entered on the cura 
Nowton and Great Welna 
neizhbourhood of Ba- 

loth, 1777, he was 
ordained priest in Trinity College 
Chapel, by Dr. Hlinchlite, then 
Bishop of Peterborough and Master 
of the Colleve. 
his studying the 
led 


vealed word of God, and 


cows ol! 
tham, im the 
ry. On June 


scriptures, he was 

between the 
the accu- 
reneous do 
tle se- 


+] 
tti 


to distiuguish re- 


mulatedand hetero frines 
and commandments of men, 
riously considered ail owe ighed ( 
respect Which was severally due to 
divine and human authority; and the 
unqualified assent which every oth 
cial repetition of the publi 
of the church not only implied, but 


service 


was understood two expre SS, it Wis 
not, however, Gil after the coolest 
deliberation, and most entire con- 
viction, that he determined never to 


repeat hits subse mphon to the thirty- 
nine articles for any 


he might fy 


pre rr rment which 
ome entitled to from the 


college patronage, or which might 
be offered to him from anv other 
quarter. \vreeably to and consis 


tently with this state of mind, he re 

signed, at thie 
euracies in he was then en- 
gaged, and resolved thenceforward 
to decline officiating in the ministry. 
Mr. Garnham’s health was never ro- 
bust, and during the last five or six 
yeurs of his life he suffered much 
from sickness, which prevented his 
resiiing at Cambridge, after the death 
of his jathe r, in 1708, and indisposed 
and disqualified him from pursuing 
his former appl ation 4 
His indisposition and 
tinued to tmcrease, and, in 
mer of 1801, he 
to he 

sensibl 


Midsummer, 
Which 


1789, 


to his studies, 
mhirmities con- 
the sum- 


evidently appeared 
much broken. 


; He was long 
of his 


generally declining 
health : and sv lately as the 4th of 
May, afew weeks be fore his death, 


he expressed this sentiment, in a pri- 
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But im the course of 





vate letter, to the writer of this short 
nemoir—* | shall never again (said 
he) be able to read through an octavo 
volume; and | have seve ral times the 
last winter seriously thought my 
death was not far distant. Perhaps, 
if the ensuing summer be a favoura- 
ble one, L may rally a little; if not, 
1 shall despair, and expect to depart, 
without either feeling or occasioning 
a prodigious quantity of regret.” For 
some short time he had complained 
of an asthma, and on the Saturday 
preceding his death, was attack- 
ed with an inflammation on the 
lungs and breast. He continued till 
the morning of the following Thurs- 
day, June 24th, 1802, when he de- 
parted this life, in the 50th year of 
his age; and was buried in the chan- 
cel of Nowton Church, on ‘Tuesday 
the 20th, with all the privacy con- 
sistent with customary decency, 
which he enjoined his executors to 
observe. ’ 

Mr. Garnham was well qualified, 
from his store of gcneral learning, 
and from his excellent judgment, to 
have shone in the most distinguished 
society; but his natural temper dis- 
posed him to retirement from the bu- 
sy hum of men. He was, therefore, 
generally reserved in mixed and nu- 
merous companies ; but he greatly 
enjoyed the social intercourse of ra- 
tional and liberal minds. With his 
select and confidential friends, he was 
unrestrained in bis communications ; 
nor was he less confidential in any 
trust reposed in him, than he was 
devoted to support every profession 
of friendship. [lis attainments, taste, 
and success in biblical criticism, and 
generally in classical literature, as 
also his acumen in theological con- 
troversy, may be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained by a reference to his writings. 
These were, indeed, anonymous ; 
but the means of access to them will 
be made easy by the subjoined ca- 
talogue: and, if an ardour for truth, 
acuteness of discernment, soundness 
of judgmeut, and clearness of reason- 
ing,—if freedom of inquiry, conducted 
with a happy mixture of wit and 
argument, where the subject or oc- 
casion admitted, can recommend 
theological literature, his writings 
will be read and respected wherever 
they are known, His private corres- 


pondence was peculiarly marked by 
accurate observations on the sigus of 
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the times, and happy delineations of 
characters which have variously fi- 
gured in his day, and whose move- 
ments came within his own know 

ledge, or were of unquestioned pub 
lic notoriety. 

His benevolence was best known 
to his more intimate friends; and 
nothing but his death releases the 
hand which writes this short memoir 
from the restriction of private confi- 
dence on this particular subject. It 
was inthe course of our unreserved 
correspondence, immediately after 
the failure of a bank, at Bury, in 
1797, which involved his father and 
himself in no inconsiderable loss, that 
he wrote, in reply to what | had 
proposed to him on that occaston. . 
-.. .. “Butit will not be in my 
power to accept the very friendly 
invitation, till after the next dividend, 
Upon the bankruptey taking place, 
I determined, if possible, not to fail 
in any one of the little douceurs | 
was in the habit of bestowing in the 
eletmosynary way, to a few persons 
with whose necessities ] am acquaint 
ed; and as it is impossible to los: 
the best part ofa year’s income, with 
out making retrenchiments somewhere, 
I was prompt in deciding that th: 
abridgment should be in personal 
gratifications; of which the greatest 
{ certainly esteem that of presenting 
myself before ny London friends 
—See Monthly Magazine, Vol. xis 
pp. 89, 193. 

CATALOGUE OF TITS WRITING! 

No. 1. Examination of Mr. tar 
rison’s Sermon, preached in the ca 
thedral church of St. Paul, London, 
before the Lord Mayor,on May 25th, 
17S88---1729, 

. Letter to the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Norwich, (Dr. Bagot) re 
questing him to name the Prelate to 
whom he referred as “ contending 
strenuously for the general exce) 
lence of our present tuthorised ty 
lation of the Bible,” 17809. 

8. Letter to the Right bev T 
Bishop of Chester, (Dr. Cleaver) on 
the sanyect of two Sermons addr 
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by him to the Cle rgy of his diocese ; 
comprehending also a vindication of 
the late Bishop Hoadly, 1790. 

Review of Dr. [lvy's Sermon, 
intitled “ Thoughts on the Athana- 
sian Creed,” preached April 19th, 
1790, at the visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Bucks, 1790. 

5. Outline of a Commentary on 
tevelations xi, 1---14. 1704. 

6. A Sermon preached in the cha- 
pel of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on Thursday, Dec. 19th, 1793, the 
day appointed for the commemoration 
of the benefactors to that society, 1794, 

PAPERS IN ‘* COMMENTARIES AND 

essays,” sranep SYNERGUS, 

i. Vol. I. 1786. Art. V. p. O4--- 
lil. A Paraphrase and Notes on 
Romans v. 8---18. 2 Art. XL. p. 
167---509. Observations on part of 
the Sth, lith, and 12th chapters of 
Daniel. 

Ss. Vol. If. 1801. Art. NUIT. p. t--- 
8 An Illustration me | Cor, x. 14--- 
24. 4. Art. NIX. p. 123---252,. A Sum- 
mary View of the P ventana relating 
to Antichrist, contained in the wri- 
tings of Daniel, Paul, Peter, Jude, 
mnnd John. 5. Art. XN. p. 253 267. 
Ohi the Foreusic Metaphors adopted 
inthe New Testament. 6. Art. NXL 
p 208---278. On the terms Redemp. 
tion, R —_ Purchase, &c, adopted 
in the New ‘Testament. 7. Art. NNTP, 

, 79 S11 On the Sacrificial 
Phrases adopted in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. 
PAPERS IN THE ‘“* THEOLOGICAL RE- 

POSITORY.— 
Vol. V. 1786. p. 38---56, 
Ch yse eer" on 


signed 
icreunetes. a 
vi. 10---235. vii. 5---19, . Pp. 273--- 

Observations on various Texte 
of S« ripture, signe (l Erennetes. 

3. Vol. VI. 1788, p. 60---78. signed 
Ereunetes. On the Oblation of Isaac, 
is figurative of the Death of Christ. 

p. 155---174, signed Jdiota. On 
the Blijah forctold by Malachi. 5, 

14 2414, signed Ideota. An In- 
ury ito the Time at which the 
“iom of Lleaven will commence. 


J. D. 
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The Fathers. 

[From Edinburgh Review, Nov. 1814, 
No. 47. Vol. xxiv. pp. 58—68. Review 
of Boyd's Translations. | 

kL; had thought thatthe merits 
of the fathers were beginning to 


be pretty Curly estimated ; that, what- 
ever reverence might still be due to 
those eminent men, for the sanctity 
of their lives, their laborious lucu- 
brations, their zeal and intrepidity in 
the cause of the church, and al] those 
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solemn and imposing lights, in which 
their nearness to the rising sun of 
Christianity places them; yet, that 
the time of their authority over con- 
science and opinion was gone by ; 
that they were no longer to be re- 
garded as guides either in faith or in 
morals ; and that we should be quite 
within the pale of orthodoxy m say- 
ing that, though admirable martyrs 
and saints, they were, after all, but 


indifferent Christians. In point of 


style, too, we had supposed that eri 
ticism was no longer dazzled by their 
sanctity; that few would now agree 
with the learned jesuit, Garasse, that 
a chapter of St.Augustine on the Tri- 
nity is worth all the Odes of Pindar ; 
that, in short, they had taken their 
due rank among those affected and 
rhetorical writers, who flourished in 
the decline of ancient literature, and 
were now, like many worthy authors 
we could mention, very much re 
spected and never read. 

We had supposed all this : but we 
find we were mistaken. An eminent 
dignitary of the Church of England 
has lately shewn that in his opinion 
at least, these veterans are by no 
means uivalided im the warfare of 
theology ; for he has brought more 
than seventy volumes of them into 
the field agaist the Calvinists. Aud 
here is Mr. Boyd, a gentleman of 
much Greek, who assures us that the 
Homilies of St. Chrysostom, the Ora- 
tious of St. Gregory Nazianzen, and 
—proh pudor F cent bie \mours of Daph- 
nis and Chloe are models of elo 
quence, atticism, and tine writing. 

Nr. Bove has certainty chosen the 
safer, as well as ple Snter path, 
Uirough the ie ules teal field of leorn- 
ing; for, tasteless as thy metaphors 
of the fathers are in gene ral, they are 
much more innocent and digestible 
than their arguments; as the learned 
Inshop we have just alluded to may, 
perhaps, by this time acknow ledge ; 
having found, we suspect, that his 
seventy follos are, like eh phants in 
battle, not only pone rous, but dan- 
gerous auNtivries, which, when onee 
let loose, may be at least as formida- 
ble to friends as to foes. Thus, indeed, 
has always been a characteristiv of 
the writings of the fathers. This am 
Indextrowus far ulty -this sort of Swiss 
versatility in fighting equally well on 
both sidas of the question, has dis- 


tinguished them through the whole 
history of theological controversy :— 
the same authors, the same passages 
have heen quoted with equal confi- 
dence, by Arians and Athanasians, 
Jesuits and Jansenists, ‘Transubstan- 
tiators and Typitiers. Nor is it only 
the dull and bigoted who have had 
recourse to these self-refuted authori- 
ties for their purpose , We often find 
the same anxiety for their support, 
the same disposition to account them, 
as Chillingworth says, ‘ Fathers when 
for, and children when against,’ in 
quarters where a greater degree of 
good sense and fairness might be ex- 
pected. Iiven Middleton himself, 
who makes so light of the opinions of 
the fathers, in his learned and manly 
inquiry into miracles, yet courts their 
sanction with much assiduity for his 
favourite system of allegorizing the 
Mosaic history of the creation; a 
point on which, of all others, their 
alliance is most dangerous, as there is 
no subject upon which thew Pagan 
imaginations have rioted more ungo- 
vernably, 

The errors of the primitive doctors 
of the church; their Christian hea- 
thenism and heathen Christianity, 
which led them to look for the Tn- 
nity among those shadow y forms 
that peopled the twilight groves of the 
academy, and to array the meek, 
sel-humbling Christian in’ the proud 
and iron armour of the Portico; their 
bigoted rejection of the most obvious 
truths in natural science; the bewil- 
dering vibration of their moral doc- 
trines, never resting between the ex- 
tremes of laxity and rigour; their 
credulity, their inconsistencies of 
conduct and opinion, and worst of 
all, their forgeries and falsehoods, 
have already been so often and so 
ably exposed by divines of all coun- 
tries, religions and sects: the Du- 
pins, Mosheims, Middletons,Clarkes, 
Jortins, &e. that it seems superfluous 
to add another line upon the subject: 
though we are not quite sure that, im 
the present state of Europe, a dis- 
cussion ofthe merits of the fathers is 
not as seasonable and even fashionable 
a topic as we could select. At a 
time whea the Inquisition is re-esta- 
Hished by our beloved Ferdinand ; 
when the Pope again brandishes the 
keys of St. Peter with an air worthy 
of a successor of the Hildebrands and 
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Perettis: when canonization is about 
to be inflicted on another Louis, and 
little silver models of embryo princes 
are gravely vowed at the shrine of 
the virgin: in times like these it is not 
too mucli to expect that such enhgh- 

tened authors as St. Jerome and ‘Ter- 

tuilian may soon become the classics 
of most of the continental courts. We 
shall therefore make no further apo- 
logy, for prefacing our remarks upon 
Mr. Boyd's translation with a few 

brief and desultory notices of some of 
the most distinguished fathers and 
their works. 

St. Justin, the martyr, is usually 
considered as the well-spring of most 
of those strange errors which flowed 
so abundantly through the early ages 
of the Church, and spread around 
them in their course such luxuriance 
of absurdity. ‘The most amiabie, and 
therefore the least contagious of his 
heterodoxies,* was that which led 
him to patronize the souls of Socrates 
and other Pagans, in consideration of 
those glimmerings of the divine Lo- 
os whic hhisfancy discovered through 
the dark night of heathenism. The 
absurd part of this opinion remained, 
while its tolerant spirit evaporated. 
And while these Pagans were still al- 
lowed to have known something of 
the ‘Trinity, they were yet damned 
for not knowing more, with most un- 
relenting orthodoxy. 

The belief of an intercourse be- 
tween angels and women, founded 
upon a false version of atext in Ge 
nesis, and of an abundant progeny of 
demons in consequence, is one of 
those monstrous notions of St. Justin, 
and other fathers, which show how 
hittle they had yet purged off the 
erossness of heathen mythology, and 
in how many respects their heaven was 
but Olympus with other names :--- 
Yet we can hardly be angry with 
them for this error, when we reco! 
ject, that possibly to their enamoured 
angels we owe the beautiful world of 


* Stil more benevolent was Origen’s 
never-to-be-forgiven dissent from the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation, To this amia 
ble weakness, more than any thing else, 
this father seems to have owed the forfeiture 
of his rank in the Calendar; and in re- 
tart for his anxiety to rescue the human 
race from hell, he has been sent thither 
himself by more tham ene Catholic theolo- 
qian. 

VeL. Xe Bp 


Sylphs and Gnomes, and that, per- 
haps, at this moment, we might have 
wanted Pope's most excellent Poem, 
if the Septuagint Version had trans- 
lated the book of Genesis correctly. 
This doctrine, as far as it concerned 
angelic natures, was at length indig. 
nantly disavowed by St. C hrysostom, 
But demons were much too useful ¢ 
race to be so easily surrendered to 
reasoning or ridicule; there was no 
getting up a decent miracle without 
them, exorcists would have been out 
of employ, and saints at a loss for 
temptation :---Accordingly, the wri- 
tings of these holy doctors abound 
with such stories of deemoniacal pos- 
session, as make us alternatcly smile 
at their weakness, and blush for their 
dishonesty. Nor are they chargeable 
only with the impostures of their own 
times; the sanction they gave to this 
petty diabolism has made them re- 
sponsible for whole centuries of jug- 
gling. Indeed, whoever is anxious to 
contemplate a picture of human folly 
and human knavery, at the same 
time ludicrous and melancholy, may 
find it in a history of the exploits 
of daemons, from the days of the 
Fathers down to modern times; 
from about the date of that theatrical 
little devil of ‘Tertullian, (so trium- 
phantly referred to by Jeremy Col- 
lier), who claimed right to take 
possession of a woman in the theatre 
(* because he there found her on his 
own ground’), to the gallant daemons 
commemorated by Bodin and Remi- 
gius, and such tragical farces as the 
possession of the ‘Nuns of Loudon. 
Che same features of craft and du- 
pery are discoverable through the 
whole from beginning to end; and 
when we have read of that miracu- 
lous person, Gregory ‘Thaumaturgus, 
writiig a familiar epistle to Satan, 
and then turn to the story of the 
young Nun, in Bodin, in whose box 
was found a love-letter ‘a son cher 
demon, we need not ask more per- 
fect specimens of the two wretched 
extremes of imposture and credulity, 
than these two very different letter- 
writers aflord, 

‘Lhe ouly class ofda:mons whose loss 
we regret, and whose visitations we 
would gladly have restored to us, are 
those *‘ seducing sprites, who, as 
‘Theophilus of Antioch tells us, ‘ con- 
fessed themselves to be the same that 
had mspired the heathen poets.” The 
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learned Father has not favoured us aimed at life itself; the strange doc. 


with anv particulars of these interest-  trine of St. Augustine, that the Saints mn: 
ing spi is: bas said nothing of the are the only lawful proprietors of the pr 
amnle wings of fire, which, we doubt things of this world, and that the pe 
not, the demons of Homer end Pindar wicked have no night whatever to ce 
spread oul, 10) describe the leugh- thy If POSSCSSIONS, however numan of 
‘ne eves of Horace’s Familiar, norevea laws may decree to- the contrary , du 
the ointed tail of the short devil of the indecencies ta which too many of €a 
NIartial; but we own we should like them have tudulged in their Whihags 5 ni 
to see such cases of possession a our the prof ne fiivotuty of Pertulh ‘i, IM Bi 
da and thoneh we Reviewers are making ‘od himself prescribe the as 
a hind of cxoreisis, @ uplo: Jl te cast length ane measuie of women’s veils, thi 
out the «ivil 4 nofs mbbhia i mm e@ svecbu reve.t.on to some ecstatic ‘| 
even «ride vurselves upes hoving pere spinster; sad the morn iudiguation CO 
formed some notab'e cures; tomsuh with which Cleaeus Alex andrinus M 
dvemeuiocs we would retir ' e inte. mveigys «agaast wlute vad, peri- of 
verence ., so anxious!y ‘read the wes, eclouced stuff. cid |.p-degs ! “ 
escace ofthe s-irit, hat. for fear of ai these, ad many more sich puerile pi 
accidents, ve would act suflera saint and peraicious absurwues c; en a wide w 
to come near them field of weedy fancies, for ricicule to tu 
Phe beliefofe mulleriom or temporal skim, and good sense to trample upow: of 
' reicu of (frist. duriog which the ---But we must content ourselves with to 
fiithful were to be indulged in allsorts referring to the works that have been fi 
of sensual gratitications, mav be written upon this subject; particu- “ 
reckoned among those gross errors, larly to the treatise ‘de la Morale des ve 
for which wenher he porch nor the Péres’ of Barbeyrac ; which, though bis 
academy are accounteble, but which as dull and tiresome as could reasona- m 
grew up io the rank soil of eriental fa- bly be expected from the joint efforts L 
naticism, and were nursed into doc- ofihe Vathers of the Church and a cel 
trines of Christianity by the Fathers. Law professor of Groningen, abun- ~ 
Though the word's best religion dantly proves that the moral tenets of I) 
comes from the Last, its very worst. these holy men are for the most part - 
superstitions have sprang thence also; unnatural, fanatical and dangerous ; " 
as in the same quarter of the heavens founded upon false interpretations of mn 
arises the sun beam that gives life to holy writ, and the most gross and 
the Hower, and the withering gale that anile ignorance of human naiure ; and o 
blastsit. ‘There is scarcely one ofthese that a community of Christians, form- " 
fiutastic opinions of the Fathers that ed upon their plan, is the very Uto- J! 
may not be traced among the fables pia of monkery, idleness and fanati- . 
of the antient Persians and Arabians, cism. ) ' 
Lhe voluptuous Jerusalem of st. Jus Lau kily, the impracticability of " 
tia aed fremeus may be found mm these wretched doctrines was in gene- ” 
those cloves gordens of lram, which rala sufficient antidote to their mis- . 
were at yards converted into the chief: But there were two maxims, P 
Paradise of che Patthtul by Mahomet ; adopted and enforced by many of the : 
if their cuamoured ‘Sons of God’ Fathers, which deserve to be branded . 
tay be naradeled in the angels Elarut with particular reprobation, not only ; 
nd Mearnt of Eastern story, who, because they acted upon them conti- ' 
wiuered by the tnflueuce of wine nually themselves, to the disgrace of . 
wad beauty, formited their high cee the holy cause in which thev were 
[ i} rank, and were degraded inte engaged, but because they have trans- . 
! Sf ti ! uoon earth The nnited their contamination to poste- : 
mevous aDsardiiy of some of the rity, and left the features of Christian- ; 
Inoral doctrines of the bathers; the ity to this day disfigured by their 
tate of ay hy to which they would taint. The first of these maxims—we 
reduce the Guostie ox pe rfect Cliris- give it in the words of Mosheim—was, 
tram, their coudemnation of inarriage ‘ that it is an aet of virtue to deceive 
ul ther Monkish fincies about ce- and lie, when by such means the in- , 
’ 


Hbacey , the extreme to which they terests of the church may be promot- 
curred Their botious of paticuce, even ed.’ To this profligate principle the ' 
to the prohil hon of all resistance to world owes, not only the fables and 
fession, though the aggressor forgeries of these primitive times, but 
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many of those ev asions, those com 
promises hetween couscience and ex 
pediency, which are still thought ne 
cessary and justifiable for the support 
of religious establishments. So in- 
dustrious were the churchmen of the 
early aves m the inculcation of this 
monstrous doctrine, that we find the 
Bishop FLieliodorus msmuating it, as 
a general principle of e nduet, through 
the seductive medium of his Romance 
Theagenes and Chariclea. The se 
cond maxim, ‘ equally horrible,’ says 
Mosheim, ‘ though in adiflerent pot 
of view, was, that errors in religion, 
when maimtained and adhered to after 
proper admonition, are punishable 
with civil penalties and corporeal 1or- 
tures.” St. Augustine has the credit 
of originating this detestable doctrine; 
to him, it seems, we are indebted for 
first conjuring up that penal spirit, 
which has now, for so many hundred 
vears, walked the earth, and whose 
votaries, from the highest to the 
meanest, from St. Augustine down to 
Doctor Duigenan, from the perse 
cutors of the African Ponatists to the 
calumniators and oppressors of the 
Irish Catholics, are all equally dis 
graceful to that mid religion, in whose 
name they have dared to terment and 
subjugate mankind. — 

With respect to the literary merits 
of the Fathers, it will hardly be de 
nied, that to the sanctity of their sub- 


jects they owe much of that noposing 


effect whi hthey have produced upon 
the minds of their admirers. Wehave 
no doubt that the meoherent rhapso 
dies of the Pythia (whom, Strabo tells 
ts, the ministers of the temple mow 
and then helped to a verse) found many 
an orthodox critic among their hearcrs 
who prefervec them to the subiiimest 
strains of Liomer or Pin TY. Indeed, 
the very last of the Fathers, St. * Te- 
cory the Grest, hes at 
the pont for all criies of theclogica! 
writmus, by declerny that the words 


of Divine Wiscon: are not enable 


to the taws of the vuleer cranunar of 


this world ;—* non debent verbo ea 


lestis origins siibesse rece'yits | Mii. 


It neust sure ly pe acooratg to some 
such code of criticmsim that bactean on 


. , . : ‘ 
fas wen ranked wove cero, ane 


thet tcrasmios himself has ventured to 
riven 


preter Sf. Basil to j hemosthenes 
the harsh, muddy and uvuninte!tigibie 
Vertullian, whom Salmastus cave up 


in despair, has found a warm aduure: 


in Balzac, who professes himeelf en- 
chanted with the £ black lustre’ of his 
style, oud compares Ins obsurity to 
the rich and glossy darkness ofebony. 
‘The three Greek kathers, whom the 
wiiter befere us has selected, are im 
eveneral considered the most able and 
eloquenhl ofanv: anda of their ments 
have an 


us far as a 


our readers shall presently 
opportunity of judging, 
few specimens from Mr. Byod's trans- 
lations can enable them:—bBut, for 
our own parts, we confess, instead of 
wondering with this genileman that 
his massy favourites should be‘ doomed 
toa temnorery oblivion, weare only 
surprised that such affected declainers 
should ever have enjoy eda better fate; 
or that even the gas of holiness with 
which they are mflated, could ever 
have enabled its coarse and gaudy ve- 
hicles to soar so high into the upper 
regions of reputetion. It is South, 
we believe, who hes said that © in or 

der to be pious, it Is not necessary to 
he dull; but, even dullness itself is 
far more decorous then the puerile 
COnCEeNS, the flaunting inetaphors, and 
all that false tinery of rhetorical de- 
clamation, mm which these writers have 
tricked out their most solemn and im- 


\tthe time, mdced, 
1 


portant subsects. 


When they studied cud wrote, the 


vlories of ancient literaiure had fodced : 
sophists end rhefoneius hid taken 
the place of uhilosop hers and orators ; 
nor is it wonde rful that from Sli¢ iy in- 
I ibarius ihe should 


learn toreason tihand write aflectedty, 


siructors as 
but the seme Horid effeumnacies of 
style, vw hich mia love letier or Phi- 
lustratus, or an ecrhrasis of Libauius, 


are harmless at least, if not anwising, 


become aliogether Clsgusti Viisedl 
; 
ay plied to s Fea iopics; ang "icatite 
less offel sive to piety ane od 1aSLe, 
than these ruce es hibiiieores of the old 
morantes, m whieh © heist and los 
ij ies ay peared dressed Out ba 
triikets, tise), and onal row . ‘hie 
chnef advanticethot a scholar cen now 
aicrive ‘TOM a perusal thos ‘ bee? 
j s Coctor Is thee Prochit oda iow 
pon th riles ane ct ( ? 
gobs; tn the exposure ’ , 
of whuh they ane ! 
Case Tiii hii ore i 
iif mee Ota i! ' 
li this resnect Cleans 
s e of the 3 
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curious notices of the rehgion and lhi- 
terature of the Gentiles. Indeed the 
manner in which some of the Fathers 
have been edited, suftier tly proves 
that their 
commentators as merely 
5, upon which to heng 


they were considered by 
iiferior cl 
notes about heathen gods and 
soph rs. Iucdovicus \ ves, Upon the 
‘City of God’ of St. Augustine, ts an 
example of this class of theologiwal 
annotators, whom a hint about the 
three Graces, or the god of Lampsa- 
cus, awakeus into more activity than 
whole pages about the Trinity andthe 
resurrection, 

‘The best specimen of eloquence we 
have met amone the Fathers, at least 
that which we remember to have 
read with most pleasure, is the Cha- 
risteria, or Oration of Thanks, de- 
livered Gregory ‘Thaumaturgus, 
to his mstructor Origen. Though 
rhetorical like the rest, it is of a more 
manly and simple character, and does 
credit alike to the master and the dis- 
ciple. But upon the whole, perhaps 
St. Augustine is the author whom--- 
ever we should be doomed, in pe- 


! 
: lilo 
' 


hy 


nance for our sins, to select a Father 
for our private should 
choose, as, in our opiinen, the least 
of the brotherhood. It is 
not to feel in 
strugey between passion and 

out of which his maturer 
so triumphant; and there is 


reading—we 


tiresome 
Impossil ie iterested 


those 


’ 
I? ipie’ 
pl Hem ° 


les 


agze Trost 
his 
throwing iis 


a conscrous frailty mingling with 
precepts, and at times 
over the hoht of his piety, 


Which gives his writings an air pecu- 


shi tile 


harly refreshing, after the pompous 
rigidity of Chrysostom, the Steie af 
fectation Alexandrinus, 
and the antithetical trifling of Gregory 


of 4 lemens 


Nazmmzen. [fit were not toolor the 
mdelible stain which his conduct to 
the Donatists has left upon his me- 
mory, the philosophic miiduess of bis 
Ty ret aginst the Nlann hicans, and 
the eancour with which bh praises his 
heretreal tutewontst Ve LItiS, aS * Sanic- 
tum, bonum et predicanaum virum,’ 
would have led us io select him 2s ul 
exainpie of that lolereziing = spirit, 
which We Lricve tO Si Vv---Is so very 
5 ire Virtue mon ne 6S ints.-- 
[ii uh \ugustine, iter the season 


of his foll 


's OVeET, VUEry Sse duious!y 
avoided the 


soctety of fe males, vet he 
corresponded with imost of the holy 
women <« His time; and thers Is it 


strain of tenderness through many of 


a ‘sort of 
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his letters to them, in which hie 
weakness for the sex rather interest- 
ingly betrays itself. It is in the con- 
solatory epistles, particularly, that we 
discover these embers of his vouthful 
temperament ;---as WW the OSrd to Ita- 
lica, on the death of her husband, and 
the 263rd, to Sapida, in return fora 
garment she had sent him, in the 
thoughts of which there Is a consi 
derabie degree of faney as well as 
tenderness. 

\. ce cannot allude to these fair cor 
respondents of Augustine, without 
remarking, thet the warmest and best 
allies of the Fathers, in adopting their 
fancies and spreading their miracles, 
appear to have been those enthustas- 
tic female pupils by groups of whom 
they were all constantly encircled ;--- 
whose imaginations required but little 
fuel of fact, and whose tongues would 
not suffer a in cir- 
culating. The same peculiarities of 
temperament, which recommended 
females in the Pagan world, as the 
fittest sex to receive the inspirations 
of the tripod, made them valuable 
agents also in the imposing machinery 
of miracles. At the same time it must 
be confessed that they performed ser- 
vices of a much higher nature; and 
that to no cause whatever is Chris- 
tianity more signally indebted for the 
impression it produced in those pn- 
mitive ages, than to the pure piety, 
the fervid zeal, and heroic devoted- 
ness of the female converts. In the 
lives of these holy virgins and ma- 
trons, in the humility of their be- 
lief and the courage of their suffer- 
ings, the gospel found a far better u- 
lustration then in all the voluminous 
writings of the Fathers :---there are 
some of them, indeed, whese adven- 
tures are suffiviently romantic, to sug- 
gst materials to the poct and the no- 
velist; and Ariosto himself has con- 
descended to borrow from the le- 
gends his curious story of Isabella and 
the Moor,---to the no small horror of 
the pious Cardinal who 
remarks with much #sperity on the 
vege of which ‘that vulgar poet’ 
has bee’ guilty, in daring to intro- 
duce this'sacred story amone his fic- 
lions. Vo the tittle acquaintance these 
women could have formed with the 
various dogmas of ancient philosophy, 
and tothe unincumbered state of their 
minds in consequence, may be attri- 
buted much of that warmth and clear- 
ness, with which the light of Chiris- 


wonder to cool 


Baronius, 


Sac] 
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tianity shone through them ; where- 
as, in the learned heads of the fa- 
thers, this ilumination found a more 
dense and coloured medium, which 
turned its celestial beam astray, aud 
tinged it with all sorts of gaudy ima 
einations. Even where these women 
indulged in theological reveries, 2s 
they did not embody their fancies m 


to folios, posterity, at least, has been 
nothing the worse for them; nor 
should we have known the strange 
notions of Saint Macrina about the 
soul and the resurrection, if her bro 
ther, Gregory of Nyssa, had net ra- 
ther ofticiously informed us of them, 
in the dialogue he professes to have had 
with her on these important subjects. 
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Original Letter of George Foa's. 

Sin, Bromley, Jan. 8th, 1815. 
4 iteD following is a copy of a let- 

j ter from George lox, some va- 
riations in spelling excepted. It was 
addressed to his wife, who was the 
widow of Judge Fell. ‘The orginal 
letter is in my possession, indorsed by 
my father, as “ George Fox's own 
7 riting.” It appears to have been 
written in 1674, when a prosecution 
was pending against bin for worship- 
ping God as his conscience dictated, 
and for vbeying the command of 
Christ, “ Swear not at all,” by retus- 
ing to take the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy. ‘The details of this pro- 
secution are given in his Journal, pp. 
402—4380. 

The letter is curious in several re 
As to what it says “con 


spects: Ist. 
the use of 


ceruing—black cloth,” 
which does not scem to have been 
proscribed in George Fox’s family. 
2d. Brief as this unquestionably au- 
thentic epistle is, the writer of it 
twice uses the pronoun “ you” in 
addressing his wife, although he says 
in his Journal, p. 22, “ When tHe 
LLonv sent me into the world,” mean- 
ig about the 24th year of his age, 
“I was re quired to thee and thou ail 
men and women, without any respect 
te rich or poor, great or small.” Sd. 
This letter is sani to have been sent 
by a persue “that had his nick broke 
out of the pent,” L suppose froin 
Kingston upon ‘Thames to Swarth 
more biall, in lancashire, where he 
resided after his marriage. | subjoim 
the narrative of this singular accent 
! 


and recovery from luis Journal Pp: 140, 


aud remain, very respectfully, 
THOMAS FOSTER. 
* Dear Love, to whom is my love 


in the Seed that is over all, aud to 
Thomas* and ail the children. And 





ee ee 


* Thomas Lower, bis wife's seu in-Jaw. 


Friends live in the peaceable life and 
truth that the Lord may be glorified 
in you all, that hath purchased and 
bought you. | did write from Ban- 
bury and ki. Mlan from London, and 
concerning the black cloth Ldward 
Renald to take care about it. And 
that you might return that money 
you speak of to E. Man for me. And 


1 have been at London about a week, 


and have a copy of my indictment, 
and nothing is done as yet, but they 
would be willing to get it off, and we 
shall see this term. 

“‘Jhe people of the sessionst was 
like friends and the Lord's power was 
over ali, and they are very fair. Ger- 
rard Roberts was with some of 
Worcestershire oflicers since they 
came to London, and [they] do pre 
tend much, some of them that moved 
formerly for my going to Worcester, 
l.. Fell was well lately and Margaret, 
but her boy is very weak, the Lord 
sStrengtheu wt; poor woman, she is 
exercised, but I would have her get 
a place of rest, and to settle her mind 
in. ‘This is John Jay, that had his 
neck broke out of the joint, that J do 
send this by. So in haste my love in 
the life, G. fi” 

“* Kingston, Month 3d, Day 17th.” 

“While we were at Shrew sbury, 
in Last Jersey,” [in 1672} says George 
lox, p. 4460, “ an accident befel, 
Which for the time was a great exercise 
tous; John Jay, afriend of Barbadoes 
Wie came with us from Rhode Island, 
and intended toaccompany us through 
the woods to Maryland, being to try 
a horse, got upon his back, and the 
horse fell a running, cast him down 
Upol his head, and broke his neck, as 
Those that were 
with hia took him up as dead, carried 
hin a good way, and laid him ona 
tree. ] vot to hun as soon asl could; 


thie po ople guid. 





eee 


t At Worcester, 
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and feeling him, concluded he was 
As I stuod by him pitying him 
and his family, | took hold ot iis hatr, 
and his head turned any way, his 
neck was so limber. Whereupon | 
took his head in both my hands, and 
setting mys mist the tree, | 
raised his head, ana percenving tiere 
was Hm out or broken that way. 


The il 


de vd, 


i] 
Knees aL 


i put one hand under his chin, 
ind the other behind his head, and 
raised his head two or three times 
with all my strength, and brought it 
in. IL svon pereeived his neck begin 
to grow stifl again, and then he began 
to rattle im his throat, and quickly 
after to breathe. Uhe people were 
amazed; but | bade them have a 
rood heart, be of good faith, and carry 
him mito the They did so, 
and set him by the fire. | bid them 
cet him something warm to drink, 
and put him to bed, After he had 
been in the house a wlhule he began 
to speak ; but did not know where 
he had been. The next day we pass 
ed away (and he with us, pre ity well 
i Meeting at 
gh as and 


house. 


about sixteen miles, to 
Middletown, through 
and over a river; were we 
and got over our- 
tree. Nany 
travel with us 


bogs, 
awam our horses, 
selves upon a hollow 
hundred miles did he 
ifter this’. 
Pr 
Reasons for rejecting the C 
Theole gy. No. I. 
Blackheath, Jan. 2, 1815. 


W HEN a child I was taneht to 
consider that system of doe- 
trines which is contained in the As- 
sembly Catechism, and which is 
a good exhibition of the Calvinistic 
creed, as thie eenuime 
In youth I saw reason 
fouestion the identity of Christianity 
ind’ Calvinism, and came at length to 
believe that they are 


’ 
(cvorist 


( hristiainty. 


as far removed 
But retaining 
as Ldoa respect almost to deference 
for the talents and virtues of many, 
beiween whose 


as trath and falsehood. 


religious tenets and 
f the Westminster divines 
is little or no ditlerence, | have 
wht at beth decent and Saic, to 
re-consider wt maturer vears the 
revsons, Which have : 
that the Calvinistic 
Christianity, 


convinced lie, 
SVSiem is not 
tu this review it seemed 
best to examine, first of all » the direct 
evidence on both sides by a critical 


reading of the books of the New T esta- 


a 
yr rejecting the Calvinistic Theology. 


doctrine of 


No 0. 


The result was an increase of 
orthodox Theo- 
porrine pall, in 


mient. 
conviction, that the 

logy has otizinat d 
misconception of the meantug of the 
i postle Paul in his ieiters to the 
diferent Churches; and that this 
mm wiaten- 
tion to the crreumstan both of the 
writer and the Churches, aud to the 
occasion avd object of the letters. 
Afier the critical question it seemed 
lawful and just to examnue the system 
itself, and see if its features are such 
probability of truth. it 
was not too much to require, that it 
he free from contradiction, that pro- 
fessing to illustrate it shall not de- 
stroy the moral attr.butes of deity, 
that it maintam the paternal as weil 
as the judicial character of God, since 
Christianity asserts both, that it tend 
not to confuse allmoral perception by 
requiring that we adinire the display 
where the human under- 


Thine OhCcepil li h is urisen fi 


as indicate 


of justice 


standing discerns only the want of 


if, and that it shall not forbid the 
appeal to human reason while the 
system is founded on the supposition 
of analogy between the divine govern- 
ment, and human jurisprudence, 
the collected reason of man. It may 
be objected in limine, that. to pro- 
nounce a divine proceeding unjust 
because the justice is not apparent to 
the partial view of a fimite under- 
siciding, is both arrogant and im- 
puous, The proposition is true; ; but 
as an objection to the examinatiou of 
any doctrine which professes to be 
(hristian, it is inappli able. Christi- 
anity proclaims itself to be a display 
of divine wisdom and goodness to the 
mind of man, a revelation of as much 
of the divine government as it is ne- 
cessary that he should know, in order 


to contemplate the moral character of 


his Creator with adoration, gratitude 
and coufidence. It declares, that 
Giod is just and true aud merciful, 
that as judge of all he cannot do 


Wrong, that as father ofall he is in 
finitely good to all, and that his 
government ts without partiality, re- 
jecting all distinctions but of moral 
quality. Glory, honor and peace to 
every man who «does good, to the 
Jew first and also to the Gentile, for 
there is no respect of persons with 
God. It is also certam, that the 
Apostles of Christ regarded the 


Christian dispensation asan emanation 
of those moral attributes which they 
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ascribed to God, and that they in 
vited and exhorted ail men to ex 
amine and receive their doctrine as 
beime not only the truth, but such 
truth as wave evi 
the divine vertections. ‘This was an 
appeal to the moral part of our nature, 
call it reason, the moral sense, or with 
the Anosile the law of God written in 
our le rvs, whatever phraseology be 
chosen, the fact isthe same: and their 
appeal w ether without meanme 
or it meant, that taking the words 
roodness and mercy to denote 


as they are gen 


justice, g 
such moral qualities 
erally used to denote among men, it 
appears, aid appears to the human 
understanding in the Christian revela 
tion, that (lod is infinitely just, root, 
andl merciful. It is then, irrelevant 
and frivolous to object, that human 
reason is out of its limits when it 
presumes to mnquire if any proceeding 
ascribed to the moral eovernor of the 
world be mereiful or cruel, pust or 
unjust. tn this inquiry such a use 
is meude of reason, or of the mi i 
facuity, as was chall need md d 

manded by the first preachers of the 
gospel ; avd therefore it must be ac 

knowledeed by every Christian to be 
a lawful use of the faculty. Indeed it 
would be absurd to attribute to Chris- 
tian doctrine any imsirumentality in 
forming the morel character, of the 
moral pert ctions of the divine Nature, 
though exerted in the ' 
conomy, were not also displayed to 
human apprehension, On any other 
Supposition the exhortation to he 
followers of God, or to imitate his 
moral character, would be trifltag at 
best, and in connexion with some 
religious tenets might be pernicious in 
the extreme. Believing then, that it 
is not only lawful, but meumbent on 
me, to examine whatever professes to 
be the scheme of the moral govern 
ment of God disclosed in Christianity 
by the light of my moral faculties, 
Which is also “ light from heaven,’ | 
have judged it right to make the 
Calvinistic creed the subject of such 
examination; and [ shall now add 
Some reasons which appear to me 
conclusive against its pretensions to 
be considered the true form of Christ- 
jan doctrine. 

1. lnthat system we contemplate the 
Supreme Being, in his relation to the 
Whole race of man, solely in a judicial 
character. It presents to us a legal 


Christian}, 


lence and display of 


judge? Let 


proceeding, and could not be explain 
ed in any other terms than such as 
we taken from the proceedings in 
courts of judgment, Nothing is built 
upon the parental relation to all and 
each of mankind. It stands as if 
might have stood, had the relation be. 
tween God and man, universally, 
never been cle scribed ith the Christian 
scriptures to be that of a father and 
his children; and for this reason it 
wants that amiable and attractive 
character which meets us in every 
prarere of the New ‘Testament, that 
benign radiance which, falhag upon 
the ordinary charities of our nature, 
kindles them into devotion. [fin any 
part of the scheme the paternal mind ts 
displayed, it ts in the istitution of an 
atonement for sin, that the merciful 
father may pardon those whom the 
rivhteous judge must condemu,; but 
since it was also predetermmed (for 
this makes a link in the system,) that 
a part only of the offending family 
shall receive the benefit ofthis tastitu- 

i, with respect to the rest of man 
ond, that is, the vast multitude of the 
iou-elect, the padicial character alone 
has been dispk ed. If ofiers of peace 
have been made to them, the grace 
Which was necessary to acceptance of 
them, though eranted to the chosen, 
has been withheld from them; and 
they perish beneath the seatence of 
the law, having received none of the 
benefit of a filial relation. Had the 
Roman father spared one of his 
equally guilty sons and ordered the 
other to execution, the survivor might 
recognize the father, but the victim 
of public justice only the judge : who 
could applaud either the father or the 
he who was taught of 
(rod has commanded us to imitate our 
futher whois in heaven ; ‘ be ve per- 
fect, as vour Father who is in heaven 
1S 5d rfe ot. 

2dly. The system which [ reject 
moral re ponsibility to ¢ xceed 


makes 
the measure of ability. If any pro. 
position may be regarded as au axiom 


im morals, this ts one, that there can- 


not exist an obligation to pe rform 


what is naturally unpossible. No 
mon is obliged to perform muracles. 
lt is said, that every man inherits a 
corrupt nature, which bs incapable of 
perfect obedience to the divine law. 
Perfect obedience, therefore, would 
be contrary to his nature; and whether 
the deviation from a law of nature be 
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in matter or in mind, it is still a 
miracle. Yet man, inheritmy suc ha 
nature, by the first act of disobedi- 
ence, incurs tfinine guilt, and falls 
unc r the sentence of condemnation 
to miinite miser It may be re- 
phed, that, because the mability is 
a moral inability, the sentence ts not 
unjust; and if the moral rapotence 
were cequired ther would be reason 
in the reply ; but it is hereditary and 
not acquired, and we musi subvert 
our notic us of justice altogether be 
fore we can acknowledge responsi- 
bility to be the 
Still | am told thot the sentence ts 
just, hecavse | have lost the pure 
received from my 


same mm Dotn Cases. 


nature which | 
Maker: but thus ts an assertion con- 
trary to fact; Lecannot have lost what 
\dam may have 


| never possessed, 
before 


possessed a ditlerent 
his fall; but because it was his nature 
itis not therefore mune, unless we are 


nature 


wdentical, espe ial, as it ceased to be 
ime my progenitor, 
constitution of 


his before he bec 
My nature is that 
mind and body which | 
from my Maker, and which eives the 
sole measure of my responsibiiity. 
Sdly. It is essential to punitive 
justice that the measure of punish- 
ment be im proportion to the degree 
ef guilt. No considerations whether 
of philosophy or policy can sophisti- 
eate our moral feelmegs into a per- 
suasion, that it is just to punish ail of- 


rece ived 


fences equally by making the punish- 
The 
laws of Draco were written 1 blood, 
but they have never been ciied asa 
model of justice. It is right that 
there be a gradation in punishment 
as Wellas im guilt. The only mode 
a creature can be made to 


ment of every otience extreme. 


mi which 
sufier iufinitely is by protracting his 
suflering wiiheut end; and the ouly 
ease i whieh this cau be just is that 


tn Which tintinite guilt has been con- 
fracted; and wut this can be shewn to 
be an munpossible case, it wili follow 


that infiniie pumshment can never be 
just. It is admitted, that 
Gegree of mental imbecility, which 
> iks bel LS ae Fe “al ‘SI I I | ‘ hi 
i nol responsib! ity ; that 


there is a 


umal action meurs dif 
tereat degrees of vuilt before and after 
the maturity of mental powers; and 
that suppose 


tly same crm 


: two men, accomplices 
im a crime, with am imentiiy of all 
circumstances, the ditierencs of nren- 
tal power forinmg the only difference 
betweep thew, ove having a feeble 
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mind of confined views, the other 
possessing a powerful intellect which 
commands a wide extent of prospect 
into the past and future, it would 
be universally felt and acknow ledged, 
that the guiit of the one as much ex. 
ceeds that of the other, as his mind 
is more powertul, and his view 
more comprehensive than his com 
nanion’s. This feeling put in the 
terms of a general proposition, may 
be thus expressed; the action being 
the same the degrees of guilt in the 
agents are in the direct ratio of their 
powers of mind, if greater, greater ; 
and if less, less; if finite, finite; and 
if infinite, infinite. But since there 
exists but one infinite mind, and every 
created mind is tinite, the highest 
devree of guilt which can be incurred 
by the highest intellect must fall 
short, and infinitely short, of infinite 
guilt. Infinite punishment, therefore, 
or punishment infinitely prolonged, 
cannot be just, unless it be no in- 
justice to make the measure of punish- 
ment to exceed intinitely that of the 
guilt. The Calvinistic system of 
doctrines is built upon the supposition 
of infinite guilt, whence it infers the 
justice of eternal punishment, and the 
necessity of an infinite satisfaction. 
To me therefore it appears that the 
foundation is sand, and that the system 
which stands upon it, though it has 
stood for centuries, must fall at last; 
a ruin which shall be contemplated 
in distant ages with fear and wonder. 


— — a Ml. 
Partington, near Warrington, 14 Dee, 
Sir, 1$14. 


UNDERSTAND vou are in the 

habit ofinserting in your Repository 
every micrease to the cause of Unitari- 
anism. 1 think you should be as 
particular in relating every loss which 
the Unitarians experience. But from 
your known impartiality I conceive 
the fault is not in you, but in your 
over zealous Unitarian Correspond- 
ents who wishing to make their cause 
tppear more flourihing than it really 
is, send’ you an account of the gains 
only and not of the losses of their 
party. 

In your last month's Repository [ix 
7 19-720.) youmention a new Unitarian 
chapel, being opened at Altringham, 
on Thursday, September 8. 1t appears 
that soon after this event a great am 
blessed change must have beed 


wrought in the minds of some of the 
principal persons concerned in the 





Natural Prone is fo) fent (ie Niate, 2% 
erection ofthe « bay ve l at \ltrimel thi i avi uch a day Mir. Sue hen One 
For on the Oth. of November tollor vas condemued pay to the King 


ing, thep rsol rb \¢ alluct a TO, 14 


this J 


trustees to the chanel im 
lately oOccnpte 
minister, and having a lewal rreht to 
ippoint to the sitnation, chose an 
evangelical mimister, of the Calvinusti 
Opposition to a youn 
mia thre 


tees of W irimgton, and therefore 


Persthasionh, til 
: 


proposed by 


Unitarian trus 


withe thn 


sil, 


tinetured 
this, 
which th 

i 


uspectedg of DCcing 
' 


Unitarian heresy. But 
thre ons 


friends of orthodoxy expeet from thy 


not trinmaph 


happs and elorious chang prod ic4 | 
on the persons ibove iluded to L daa 
are some of the leading persons mn the 


and -lale congregations, 


Altringham 


and the leading trustees at Cross 
Street Chapel tn this neighbourhood, 
and we may therefore anticipate that 
when these places become vacant, 


vospel ministers will be introduced 

mito all the 1 trust 

to vour unpartiality for the msertion 
of this letter, and am, 

Sir, Your obedient servant, 

A Friend to the real Gospe l of Jesus 


three situations. 


Christ. 
——_ 
Sir, Bristol, Dee. 1814 
JEREAPS you have heard th 


of the Enelish sailor, who 


hnding an unarmed enemy, present 


story 


ed him with one of his pistols, saving, 
“Now let us tight fiir 

Nor can iwnorant, if 
would, wor insensible of the contrary 
of the Clharistian’s 
his supposed enemy, the infidel; he 
first binds his hands behind his back, 
him with fine, tortures, 
imprisonment and perhaps death if 
he utters a syllable, thrusts a great gag 
m his mouth, and then exclaims 
* now let us hear what you have to 


Vo bye vot 


nacure address lo 


threate is 


say 
And don't tell us that this conduct 
is contrary to the precepts and spirit 
of Christianity what! my Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Erskine, Sin 
Vieary Gibbs, and Sir William Gar 
row, are undoubtedly christians! you 
cannot deny it, or if you should, von 
will not be believed, for we know 

them by their fruits. 
CHIRON, 

“ — 

SIR, Trowbridge, Dec. 9, 1814. 
y' 1U must have seen in the papers 
such an account as the follow- 
VOL. X. b 


POURS and to 


1 oan Newuaute tor the 
feu Wrillng a 

lle . 
m \ ls Ippose, 
‘ . i \\ I i cl nel 
out thie 1 itiepustlion, 
nolices eu ‘ i stience 

ul the bone 1 Orne 

iocunm drardly tei whieh of these 
; LLICes ) rs to me omost 
hocking, noram bd come to eN\press to 


t) hy deep detest ieoel tind) fhorror 
uch proceetings, for that. ts im- 
| tiie \ Iso, Locke Lito wish to vive 
rou ft retu w ft msertion of 
thay 
But what | wish vou to notice ts, 
the cruelt Hid Daseness, the detest 


ible Cowarcdice, While things are on 


ilis sttuation, of writmye defences of 


) | } 
the (hyristiaun Religion, of challenging 
Its adversarie % ProvokKig them to the 
counbat, when wow known ihe more 


strong and unanswerable them argu 
ments be, the more certam wall 
be their personal rian. 

Phe only reply that l can think of, 
md T hope and believe that Uimitanans 
are able to make it, is, that 
not approvers than 
parties tiosuch transactions; buf even 


ay 


reneratly 


they are more 


thi Will not bb ufncrenut, simce, (not 
{ mention that the neike no exer- 
a oO remedy Phiis cause, nol to 
nol} Nir. Saunith dectaration, that 

(’hyistiaas, tl have no turther 
tron tu wish jor the charve of 
cowardice cannot be got over whilst 
they nfimuc toprovoke their fetter'd 


LCTORPLSES 


lam sure that auyv man of a free 


md 2enerous | irit must scorn such 
couduct when seen un this light, 
which L'till better mitormed, shall 
coutimue to think the true oie. lam, 


ir, Your obedient servant, 


i bid IVIAS. 


—— 
Vatural Arguments for a Future 
NSiate. 

F we adimuit the belie! of an mfinitely 


WiISt, powerul and good Demme 


presiding over the universe and super- 
the «athuirs of 


l think, see re 


intending lis creatures, 


we must, isoh LO sUup- 
pose that this hie ts not intended as the 
termination of our existence. Inde- 
vendently of the revelation which God 


as been pleased to bestow on man, 
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kind, in which we are assured in the 
most express terms of the resurrection 
of the dead, and of a future state of 
retribution ; independently | say of 
this revelation, there are many ap- 
pearances in the present system which 
seem strongly to countenance the hope 
of futurity. 

If we consider the powers of the hu- 
man wind, and the situation and cir- 
cumstances of man, we must clearly 
perceive that his present limited sphere 
of existence can never afford sufficient 
exercise for those noble faculties of 
mind which give him sucha distin- 
guished superiority over the lower or 
ders of creatures. Is it not then highly 
reasonable to suppose that those powers 
have been conferred on him in order 
to qualify him for a much higher 
sphere of action than is at present al- 
lotted to him? Of all the various 
tribes of beings which imhabit this 
lower world, man alone seems capa- 
ble of becoming a subject of moral 
discipline, and of being made ac- 
quainted with the attributes, will 
and perfections of his Creator ; and 
does not this peculiar trait, this cha- 
racteristic feature of the human mind, 
strongly iudicatesome striking peculia- 
rityin our ultimate destination > All 
other beings appear to answer the end 
for which they were created; they attain 
their utmost perfection in a short space 
oftime. Man alone is in a state of 
continual progression, without ever 
being able to arrive at the summit. 
Is it not then highly reasonable to 
suppose that in some future period of 
his existence, Ars faculties also shall 
have room to expand themselves, and 
that adegree of light and knowledge 
shall be poured in upon him, suitable 
to his exalted capacity ° 

This argument will acquire a much 
greater degree of force, if we consider 
the case of those exalted characters 
who, from a principle of love to their 
Creator, and of the purest benevo- 
lence and good-will to their fellow- 
creatures, have devoted their time, 
their tulents and their property to 
the promotion cf those objects: which 
they conceived to be the most emi- 
nently subservient to the welfare and 
improvement of the whole human 
race: and this, not only without the 
least prospect of any remuneration in 
the present state, but often at the ha- 
zard ofevery thing dear to them in 


1 fe; and have even encountered death 
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itself in its most horrid forms, rather 
than commit the smallest deviation 
from what they believed to be the 
will of their creator. In the case of 
Jesus Christ, of the Apostles and 
primitive Christians, as wellas of in- 
numerable others of the best and wis- 
est of men in all ages since, we see 
such examples of disinterested piety, 
virtue aud benevolence, and such 
fearless sacrifices in the cause of truth 
and integrity, as it seems impossible 
to suppose can be intended to go with- 
out an appropriate and distinguished 
reward. And as we have seen in fact 
that their portion here consisted of 
little more than a life of suflering, ter- 
minated ina violentand a painful death, 
it seems perfectly agreeable to all o 
ideas of the wisdom, justice and good- 
ness of the Creator to suppose that at 
some future period, they will not only 
be restored to existence, but will be 
placed in circumstances suited to their 
distinguished excellence and merit. 
For can we for a moment suppose 
that the worthiest, the most amiable, 
andthe most truly valuable of human 
characters were formed, only that they 
might pass through this life, in astate 
of the most extreme suffering, and 
then to be for ever buried in ob- 
livion, and no further notice taken of 
those highest instances of virtue 
which would have reflected honour 
on superior beings? The desire of 
immortality has been evidently im- 
planted in the human breast by the 
Creator of all things ; is it not then 
the highest reflection both on his 
wisdom and goodness to imagine that 
heshould have afforded such hopes 
to the wisest and best of men only 
in order to deceive them into acts of 
virtue so exceedingly painful tothem- 
selves, and which in this case do not 
appear to be of the least utility to the 
world? 

That Almighty Being who at first 
called us into existence, who has 
given us bodies fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; and who has adapted 
every part of our frame with the most 
consummate wisdom and the most 
exquisite skill to the purposes for 
which they were designed ; who has 
bestowed on us powers of mind where- 
hy we are made capable of admiring 
and imitating his divine perfections; 
this same almighty power, we cannot 
doubt to be equally competent to re- 
store the existence he at first be- 











stowed, at any time, and inany way, 
which to his infinite wisdom shall 
seem fittest and best; and surely it 
is much more agreeable to all our 
natural ideas of the divine benignity, 
as well as wisdom, to suppose that 
he will do so, than to imagine that 
after having trained up his rational 
offspring im habits of piety and vir- 
tue, by the hopes of immortality 
which he has implanted in them, he 
should afterwards leave them to pe- 
rish in the grave, and their memory 
to be blotted out from the creation. 
The higher we advance in intellec- 
tual and moral attainments, the 
stronger in general is our desire of a 
future existence beyond the grave; 
and this alone seems a very consider- 
able argument in favour of its reality. 
All the other propensities of our na- 
ture have objects suited to their gra- 
tification; we cannot then suppose 
that “the noblest want which na- 
ture knows to raise,” the most ex- 
alted and animating hope that can 
enter intothe mind of man, that hope 
which is the main spring of every 
thing great, good and amiable in 
the human character, and without 
which we should be but little supe- 
riur to the brute creation; we can- 
not, Isay, form the supposition that 
this hope alone should have been 
destined by the Creator of all things 
to perish in eternal oblivion, 

The many pleasing analogies of a 
future state whieh are furnished by 
the contemplation of nature cannot 
but be highly gratifying to the serious 
and contemplative mind. ‘The won- 
derful changes which many of the 
insect tribe are destined to undergo; 
from the state of a crawling, grove- 
ling reptile, intent upon nothing but 
gratifying the sensual appetites, it 
gradually decays, sickens, and spins 
itselfatomb, in which it wraps itself 
up, and remains without the least ap- 
pearance of motion or animation; but 
after a while it bursts the enclosure, 
and breaks forth with new life and 
beauty, with powers of action and 
enjoyment unknown before ; andfrom 
a crawling reptile on the earth be- 
comes a winged inhabitant of the air. 
What a beautiful and striking emblem 
does this afford of our own revival at 
some future period! The revivifying ef- 
fect of spring both an the animal and 
vegetable creation, afterthe torpor and 
death-like inactivity ceagenehiy tie 
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winter's cold, if not a direct argument, 
is surely caleulated to suggest a Aope 
that such may be the case with respect 
to ourselves. ‘The warmth of the 
spring no sooner returns, than we 
behold myriads of living creatures 
starting intoactivity and enjoyment, 
which before lay motionless without 
any appearance of life or sensation. 
The trees which of late had the ap- 
pearance of dry sticks of wood, now 
put forth their leaves, are adorned 
with blossoms ‘and loaded with fruit. 
Plants and vegetables are every where 
springing up, of which perhaps a 
short time before we could hardly 
have discovered the least traces. Can 
we then behold these glorious in- 
stances ofthe divine wisdom and be- 
nignity so strikingly displayed in the 
renovation of the lower orders of na- 
ture, and not be tempted to exclaim 
in the beautiful and emphatic lan- 
guage of an elegant poet, 
Shall I be left abandoned in the dust, 
When fate relenting lets the flowers re- 
vive ? 
Shall nature’s voice to man alone unjust, 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope 
to live ? 
Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury aud pain ?-- 
No; Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet 
arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright thro’ th’ eternal year of love's tri- 
umphant reign. 


= ellie 


Sir, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

In the memoirs of the generous 
and independent Mr. Hollis, it is re 
lated that during his visit to Na- 
ples in 1751, having received infos- 
mation from his steward, that one of 
the livings in his gift was likely to 
become vacant, he took occasion to ex- 
press his opinion respecting the qua- 
lifications which every clergyman of 
the Establishment should possess, in 
order properly to discharge the du- 
ties required of him in the pastoral 
oftice. These qualifications appearing 
to me no less reasonable than neces- 
sary, lam induced to submit to you 
an extract from one of Mr. Hollis's 
| tters. 

“ First, that his morals be irre- 
proachable ; secondly, that he be of 
a mild and tractable disposition ; 
thirdly, that he be moderately learned; 
fourthly, that he be yudoubtedly & 
Whig in ita most extensive sense,that is, 
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Ai) nivon ite for the eval and ret LOS 


rioviits « fmankinad, without bers 

frratedt bys the narrow Views! i 
fifihitw. bral TL ly i; cCopsmact its 
| non T olace that ts to 
procure such an anneal imeome, but 
a) muplace to vincoh he owes: duty, 
Aneel that of thie trrotvest yature . wma 


qyiir ) | Peecat ave will do li ut- 
} ! " 


Ct ~f 
mest hisell mal not by any sub- 
stiri to troduece, mathntian und 


, 
echernshin it, whatever is virtuous and 
good; sixthly, that as to his age, h 
be neither old nor young, as to his 
person, thet he be rather of an agree- 
able asoect; and that he has a clear 
and sweet voice, 
“You know the living ot 

was we. & Year; this income, to 
my idea, is asufficient, may, a hand 
some and an le provision for as let 


yin, and may, tl | may SO Say, 
comin rel ’ in l one. 


— Preview thee case, | shall expect 
of y person, wirou I shall present, 
ty ye sen we thimes: burst, that le 
resizus all other livings that he may 
have, and content binyse lf with thus 
atone: secondly, that he shall reside 
upon the lime, and constantly serve 

himself, except in case of sickness ; 
thirdly, that he shall pPromitse before 
his beme presented, verbally upon 
his honour, uv the presence of some 


people of character, and mm writing 
} ’ fier to ome, thatufat any time 
bye fier he shall choose to aecept 
any other liyiw. simecure, or church 


yore ferment, m that case he will «i 
rectly resiun back the living of ——" 
twill venture fo give vou one other 
extract from oo letter written to Mr 
tlollis by one offerme himself as a 
candidate for the hvme before men 
tioned - the sentunments it contains are 
ahke honourable to the patron and the 
writer, and deserve a more general 

cliftusron 
July Sist 


» 1754. 


* Aslam sensible, Sir, it would be 
the higehes presumption i any one 
to offer himselfto vou on such an os 
casion, Whose principles and notions 
we such as vou could not approve 
of, | would beg leave, therefore, here 
to deciare, that as to my political sen 
timents, | entire friend to the 


hibertws of my country, upon the 
principles of the last happy Revolu- 
tion; and do believe, that the exer- 
ewe of arbitrary and tyrannical power 
in @ state ts an infringement of the 


VW) Polis oo the Qualifications ofa Ch rqyman, 


natural rights of mankind, and pro- 
ductive of intolerable miscliefs and 


ICONVEeRLCLIICES, And as to pots ot 


religion, it is my firm and _ settled 
opinion, that every man has an un- 
doubted right to think and judge for 
himself, and ought to he tolerated im 
that way of worship which to his own 
conscience he believes to be neht . 
and | look upon a spirit of persecu- 
tion on account of ditlerences of Opt 
nion m matters of religion, as odious, 
inhuman and unchristian, and as ut- 
terly unjustifiable upon any terms 
whatever 

\nd whereas, Sir, I am mformed 
that the livinwof..... . Is of con- 
siderable value, and may be deemed 
a very fair and ample provision for 
any one clergyman, without any ad- 
ditronal pret rment; and also that 
the parish there, bem of large ex- 
tent, may well demand all the care 
and application ofany one man ; dpon 
these considerations | do think it my 
duty, and it is my sincere resolution, 
that if you shall vouchsafe to present 
me thereto, immediately to quit the 
living of ...... which I now en- 
jov, and that part of the cure of... 
....m which | am now engaged ; 
and toapply myself wholly and solely 
to the care of the SOs os. ou 
and ifat any time hereafter L should 
think fit to accept of any other pre- 
ferment that may offer, then upon the 
sume considerations immediately to 
resign theliving of .... 0. . , so that 
another person may be presented to it, 

itis, Sir, my further resolution, 
end | think it my duty, upon the mo- 
lives aforesaid, if ever it ah ull hi ippen 
that | am settled in so large and ex- 
tensive a cure as that of .......,to 
keep a constant residence upon it, 
and personally to attend the service 
of the church therein as long as it 
shall please God to enable me so to 
do. And that | might be more fully 

liberty to attend so vreat a charge, 
1 would engave myself in no other 
offices or employments whatever, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil ; nor in 
any school whether in mv house or 
elsewhere , nor in rece iving any sort 
of persons into my family as boarde ‘Ts, 
or in any other way which might be 
thought in the least inconsistent with, 
or an hinderance to the duties of my 
function to which 1 should think 1 
my cuty entirely to devote myself.” 


I will only add, thaton the death 
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the incumbent, Mr. Liollis pre 
seated this gentleman to the living in 
a most handsome manner. 

Perhaps the following epitaph er 


tracted from Memoirs of Tlollis, p. 


784,) in honour of Algernon Sidney, 


. } 
TRAY Pec sO ai ihe readers ol 


your Re posilory 

” Algernon Sidney fills this tomb, 
An ath ist, for disel curing Rome 

\ re bel hold, lor sibiving stull 
lo keep the law above the will 
Crimes! damned by Church government 
Oh! whither must his whost be sent 

Of heaven it cannot but de spar, 

If hols Pcvpne fee tun) 
And hell will ne er ientertain, 
For there 


Where woes it then? 


ikey there 


isall tvriannie reign 
' Where ‘tt ought to 
W here Dorp rhavt Devil have to do 
Your's, 
; ie} 
i 
SIR, 

Dr. Chauncey, aflier some others 
who went before him, has given us 
an inviting description of the new 
heavens and the new earth, inwhich 
the righteous will dwell, when they 
shall have obtamed the applauses ot 
their Judge, supposing this habitation 
to mean a renovated state of the 
earth, assimilated to paradise, But, 
why may we not here, look forward 
toa new and more glorious world 
We must presume that this present 
world existed thousands of 2ees he 
fore it became a Chaos, from which 
if was restored and fitted up as are 
posterity of Adam, 
former state, it was 


ceptact for the 
and that in its 
the habitation of rational be Ings, who, 
afier having approved themselves the 
devoted servants of ¢ rod, and finished 
their probationary course, were Wot 


annihilated, bat transiated to some 


other world, more conve! ia} fo Thew 


exalted characters, where they might 


he advancing wm perfection amd dig 
nity for ever, Wily mav wot this be 
the case, then, with all the upright 
children of men (nd, as each must 


be exercised in contem: 
wonders creation, and be always 
mcreasmg ti divine knowledge, who 
can savy, that the comets are not thr 
habitations of all su lt, which are so 
admirably ecaleulated, for animating 
them with this most sublime know 
edge, whilst they are conveying the m 
through millions of worlds? ‘Thess 
thoughts may possibly amuse you 
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more mgenious correspondents, and 
produce from them = some profound 
| am, 


\ ours, AC, 


; } ) 
puisatrors 


W. TL. 


PS. All vourreaders must have been 
sensibly atiected with theaceountofthe 
premature deathof Mr. Buckminster. 
This account, though I do not by any 
meanscompare them together, brought 
the great Crichton to my recollectron, 
who, when he sat for his degree sand 
the question was put to hin, Quem 
lrbrum profiteretur ¥ answere d Quem 

wm ¥% And, after the professors had 
tired bim with every book which 
they thought puzzling, fo no sort of 
purpose, at last put into his hands an 
Wegible book, on which he said, Tu 
leqito domine, et ego exponam, But, the 
sermons Which Lreported to you mn one 
of your former numbers, (ix. 401.) as 
published at Bostou almost three years 
avo, were not written by Mr. B. but 
were published by Mr. Freeman: some 
of them, lam yn rsuaded, are hisown 
though | am not authorized to say 
that they all or the greatest part of 
them are really hus. 

I have been lately reading Dr. 
Chauneey'’s book on Universal Salva 
tion I must confess his arguments t 
be ver genious, thoueh | cannot 
vet say, that 1 think he has altogether 
proved his doctrine. Elis introduction, 
howe ver. of the pre existence and in 
carnation of Jesus Christ, have in 
volved himin g@reat obscurity, 

fhave also been readmy an excel 


bao) 


rent pamphlet on repentance, by the 
late Mr. Mole, and think that he has 
proved his pout, | fur as he goes 
But, there are some cifliculties, to 
which he has not adverted. A man, 
for instance, may be mflnenced by 
certain predominant passions, until 
that period of his life, when these 
passions cease,and may suffer so much 
from reflecting on what he has done, 
isto be truly sorry that he had ever 
ean such a 
vccounted a true penitent, on 


transgressed, But, how 
one be 
the supposition that if his passions had 
not forsaken him he would have pro 
ceeded in stillindulging them And, 
he nee the youny should bye tuught to 
pl utice all purity 
the prime of life, lest what they may 
at last be led to consider as true pen 
tence, should be found to be no re 
pentance, but only a bodily infirmity 
oO! decrepitude. 


and goodness in 








“ Mr. 


Fisher Street Red Lion Square, 
Nov. 23, 181 1. 


Sik, 


a defender of the 


] AVING appeared in your Re-’ 


)) mitory as 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ, and upon a further 
mvestivalle of the subject been In- 
duced to change mys mund, | think it 
right, as a friend to truth and free 
to acknowledge that lam 
nov | was mistaken 
in my ideas on that subject, and as 


having 


baquiry, 
convinced = that 


to the meaning of those passages of 
scripture by which | endeavoured to 


support that doctrine. 


There is no passage of scripture, 
I believe, on which the advocates 
for the Arman hypothesis lay more 


stress than John xvi. 5. “ And now 
OM Father glorify thou me with thine 
ownself, with the glory which | had 
with thee before the world 
On that passage, | myself have made 
the following remarks, * “It is almost 


wis, 


impossible to coneeive of any terms 
by whieh the fact of his (Clirist’s 
pre-eXistence could be more Fully as 
certamed, than by those here used, 
snd it willsurely require great critical 
skill to explain the words so as to 
that ideas’ So I then 
thought; but further retlection has 
led me to think otherwise. It is true 
eur Lord prays to be glorified with 
a glory which, he says, he had with 
the Father before the world was; but 
whether Jesus Christ 


set aside 


thre WigQUiry ts 
by this expression meant to say that 
he was then wm the actual POSSESSION 
ef this glory That the glory for 
which our Lord here prays, was 
actually bestowed upon him after his 
resurrection, the s« riptures expre ssly 
aitirm. Peter tells the Jews that God 
hal glorified his son whom 
they tree. 
This glovitic ation thie refore, whether 
we refer it to his person, which was 
raised to a life of ux orruption and in- 
vested with glory, or to the honour 


Jesus 


a 
= 


slew and hanged on a 


and dignity which was conferred 
upon him, when he had a name 
given him above every name, tm 


heaven and earth, and all things sub- 
jected to him, was the glorification of 
1 human bemg, of that man who 
sutlered the death of a malefactor ; 
and it is also represented as the 
reward of his obedience unto death; 
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as such he here prays for it, I 
have glorified thee on earth, and 
now © Father, glorify me with thine 
ownself. Because “ he humbled hin- 
self and became obedient unto death, 
even. the death of the cross, there- 
fore God hath highly — exalted 
him.” ‘ Thou hast loved righte- 
ousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.” Now a glory which 
was the consequence of his _resur- 
rection and the reward of his obedi- 
ence, could not be a glory which he 
actually possessed before he entered 
upon the performance of the work 
which his father gave him to do, and 
which he had before the world was. 

If Jesus Christ, according to the 
Trinitarian hypothesis pre-existed as 
properly God, a divine person, ne- 
cessarily possessing all the perfections 
of deity, his glory as such must be 
essential to his being, that glory 
therefore he could neither be divest- 
ed of nor pray for, nor can that be the 
glory here intended. 

If Jesus pre-existed as a super- 
human being im a state of glory, the 
glory which he here prays for and 
which was conferred upon him in 
auswerto his prayer, could not be his 
glory as such, because, as we have 
seen, he was glorified not as a super- 
human, but as a human being, pro- 
perly aman, who had suffered death, 
aman raised upof the seed of David, 
and made in all things like unto his 
brethren of mankind, nor could his 
glory as such be the reward of his 
obedience and consequently not the 
glory mtended in this passage. 

Again, if Jesus Christ was properly 
a manu, as the scriptures always re- 
present him to be, deriving his being, 
as all other men derive their's, by a 
natural descent from his parents, being 
made of the seed of David, then he 
could not haye existed before he was 
born into the world, aud consequent- 
ly could not have been in possession of 
glory before the foundation of the 
world, 

What then did our Lord mean 
when he said of the glory for which 
he prayed that he bud it with his father 
before the world was ? The expression 
“with thee,” may, it is true, mean 
in the enjoyment of thy presence and 
in a participation of thy glory: so our 
Lord says, ch. xiii. 31, 32, anticipa- 








Ancient bersions of ‘the Scripture x) from the P rol gome naoft Walton'sl oly ylot ft. 3) 


ing his future glory, “ Now is the 
son of man glorified, and God is 
glorified in him; if God be glorified 
in him, God shall also glorify him 
in or with himself, and shall straight 


way glorify him. So the words, 
“ glorify thou me with thine ownself.” 
in the former clause of this passage, 


must be understood; but the latter 
clause, “ the glory which | had with 
thee,” does not necessarily carry in 
it that meaning, nor can it be so under- 
stood if the glory he prays for was 
that which was to be bestowed upon 
him, as properly one of the human 
race,on account of his eminent piety 
and obedience t to the will of Giod. 
We may desire and pray to share 
with others in their possessions, but 
we do not usually say that we have 
that with another which we have in 
our own actual possession, and we 
may have that with another of which 
we have not, and cannot have the 
present actual enjoyment. ‘Thus an 
heir may have the honours and pos 
sessions he is heir tu with his father, 
while at the same time he has not 
the actual possession of either. So 
the Apostle reasous. “The heir, 
says he, though he be Lord of ali, 
while he isa child differeth nothing 
from a servant, but is under tutors 
and governors until the time ap 
pointed of the father.” The writer 
to the Hebrews those 
Christians to take joyfully the spoil 
ing of their te Mee 
he, that ye have, (not i 
but) zn Aeaven, a be ‘tter and enduring 
substance.’ And the elder son in the 
parable of the prodigal, had, as the 
father tells him, all that he possessed. 
* All that [ have is thine,” vet, at 
the same time, he had not in actual 
possession, or at his own disposal so 
much as a kid to make merry with 
his friends. But he had the whole 
of the inheritance, (though not in 
his actual possession, ) with his father. 
Thus the unborn children of a man 
possessed of riches and honours, white 
they have no existence, may be said 
to have with thetr father those riches 
and honours, and when 
grown up to maturity may clam the 
of them as what they had 
before with him. 
uncommon case, for inheritances are 
frequently settled upon persons and 
their future heirs for ever. 

Now apply this reasoning to the 


encourages 


goods, Says 


1p OSs$ession, 


horn and 


possession 


long This is no 


case before as, It is saul of Jesus 
Christ that “ Ile was verily fore-or- 
Gained before the foundation of the 
world, but was suys 
Peter, “im these last times for you, 


hin do beheve im Cre d, who 


manifested, 


Who by 
raised him from the dead and gave 
bim glory. Now to what 
fore-ordained hut to that glory which 


was he 


God conferred upon him when he 
had rawed him from the dead An 
other writer tells us that God ap 


pointed his son heir of all thines, 
and Paul speaking of hia as the heir 

’ God, ’ 
are heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
him. ‘lo this glory was Jesus to be 
advanced by a obedience 
and suilerings, and therefore having 
finished the work which his father 
had given him to do, and being just 
entering on his last sufferings, 
viorified with his 
father, that is to be put into the 
actual possession of that glory of 
which he was the appouted heir, to 
which he was fore-ordained aud which, 
as such, he had with the father before 
the world was; and therefore he says 
to two of his disciple s alter his resur- 
rection, “Ou ht not Christ to have 
sutiered these things, and to enter 
into his glory ?” 

These observations, Sir, | submit 
to you as a more natural and rational 
' words of our 
his father, 
given 


eminently so, says that we 


course of 


about 
he prays 


to be 


interpretion of these 
Lord, m= his address to 
than that which ts venerally 
of them ou the Arian scheme. 

Y ours, AC. 
JOUN MARSOM, 

ees nee 

SIR, Dec. fe™ 
The following 
versions of the s« riptures is extracted 
from the Prolegomena of Walton's Po- 
lyglott, and if you think it will be of 
much at 


Isi4. 


account of ancrent 


use to your readers, is very 
your service, 
PHILO-BIBLICUsS, 
VERSIONS, 

and most ancient of all, 
Seventy-two 
elders, which was translated from the 
Hebrew mto the Greek language, 
under Ptolemy Pinladelphus, two hun 
years before 
there was another 
and that, either the 
whole translated 
but the Pentateuch only) by the Se. 
venty, or that that version perished. 


L hie first 


is that noble one of the 


dred and seventy-seven 
( ‘hrist. Some say 
made before this, 


scripture wus nol 








Mr. Frend on the Atonement, 


ll. The second ts the Samaritan. 


his version appears to have been 


mack tleast, before the time of our 
] ord John \iormus makes i omore 


merent th the Greek, viz. the time 


oft | silt Ss. 

TL. ‘Ube 
' yphir ise, Which Ww 
authors, and at different times, Onkelos 


Ch ildee Pa 


. rac bry Voariots 


, 
thar = thre 


translated the law about the 
Christ. Jonathan-Ben-Uzziel, a dis 
empl of the celebrated Thilk ll, (eon 
cerning whom the Talmudists have 
some wonderful traditions,) translated 
the former and latter prophets. Ele 
lived about thirty vears before © list. 
Another paraphrase ts ase ribed to him 
ofthe Pentat 


prove | iv } ( thie work ola iit li later 


euch. but this mat be 


! ithor. 

IV. Chere is a tradition in the East, 
that the Syrie of the Old ‘Testament 
as well as the New, was made not 
long atter the times of the apostles, 
and arguments are not wanting to 
prove this. It is publicly read in the 
churches through the bast. It fol 
lows principally the Tlebrew text, 
from which the version of the Old 
Testament was made. 

V. The fifth is the Pihtopte of the 
Whole scripture, Which is much more 
Joseph Sealiger thinks. 
lt is mentioned by Chrysostom. It 
follows, for the most part, the Greek 
m the Old 
pretty much with the Vulgate in the 
New. 

Vi. An Armenimn Version of the 
whole seripture is extant, as | have 


ancient than 


Pestament, and agrees 


been informed by ev ve-witnesses. | 
have the Armenian four gospels, but 
so obliterated im many places that, 
without the assistance ofanother COPY, 
they could not be eneraven on ty pes, 
Most affirm thatit wasmade by Chry 
sostom . ; 

\ Il. Origen arranged the 
Versions of \quila, 
Symumachus in his Cetrapla and Hex- 
aola, and to them 


(sreek 
bheodotion and 


vided a fifth and 
the Llebrew text, whence 
eT tapla. 
to the Jews, 
\nno Christi, 130. 


sixth with 
he called volumes 
Aquila, who revolted 
made his about 


these 


‘| heodo roti, i pre seivte, ba coming an 


apost ite. firsita Moar lonite, afte rwards 
a Jew, made his about Anno Christi, 
180. Symmachus, a proselyte also, 


edited his in’ the reign of Sscverus, 
ibout Anno ( hrists 2000. 


Vill. “The Coptic or Egyptian, as 


time of 


Athanasius conjectures, Was made 


about the time of the council of Nice. 


P. S. There is an error, Mon. Rep. 
Vol. ix. p. 597. in the minute of 
(Astley Meanley’s death. He died in 
June and notin March. 

a 

SER, 

WAS glad to see announced in 

vour last pumber, that the con- 
troversy on future punishments was 
closed, and that the popular doctrine 
of atonement was to be brought under 
discussion. | could have wished in 
deed, that it had been simply the doe- 
trine of atonement, and that the ques 
tion had been contined solely to our- 
selves, who are Unitarians. For, if 
we enter into the popular doctrine, a 
vast field of controversy Is open on a 
variety of unimportant points, which 
are all set aside by the conviction in 
our own minds, that there is only one 
(sod, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Of course, as we deny 
that Jesus is other than a man, in 
the highest degree favoured by 
God and raised to a name above every 
name, Wwe cannot enter into the ime- 
taphysical arguments on sin, of the 
necessity of an infinite Mediator, and 
similar points, by which the mind is 
led away from scripture to vain and 
frivolous disputes on the idle traditions 
of men. But the question of atone- 
ment itself is of a far more important 
nature, and according fo the opinions 
entertained of it, will be the respect 
and reverence paid to our Saviour, 
| have found in the writings of several 
Unitarians, and the conversations of 
others, that I differ very materially 
from them in my view of our Saviour's 
character. Whilst they consider him 
merely as a teacher sent from God, 
mighty in word and deed, I look upon 
him as my Saviour, as one through 
whom the Creator bestows the great- 
est of gifts to the human race. He is 
not to me therefore merely the pointer 
out of immortal life to his followers, 
but the indispensable medium, by 
which we enter intoeternity. 1 need 
hot say with what terms of gra- 
titude such a benefactor must be hail- 
ed by every one who looks up to the 
head of our community, the first-born 
from the dead, the Saviour and Re 
deemer of mankind, in the light I do. 
The language of St. Paul will not ap 
pear to us too glowing, nor are any 
metaphors tov strong to us, who be- 
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_ of brother!) love; 


Messrs. 


liewe, that the garments of the hols 


ones will be made white in the blood 


ofthe Lamh. We can enter into ti 
spirit of all these figuratty: 
without in the least trenching on il 
distinction between him, who w 
made unto us sanctification, and 

great Father o 
thus condescended to make Inm th 
instrument of our atonement. — | here 
use the word atonement, since It ts tii 
English term inthe vulgar trausintion 
for xaIxr? ayy; the more appropriate 
term heing reconciliation, which ts in 
fact the 
When | profess then my sincere beliet 
in the atonement, let it be understood, 
that | do not involve any thing in that 
term, which ts not compre ‘hended b 

St. Paul in the term x2 
reconciliation ; and on this | shall be 
glad to see a better union among Uni 
tarian Christians. I need not say, 
that the inquiry into this interesting 
topic may be conducted in the spirit 
and if | might be 
permitted to advise, | would recom- 
mend, that no appeal should be made 
to any other authority than that of the 
scriptures. The opinion of writers, 
living or dead, may be adopted ; but 
if it is introduced, 
it sleading into endless controversy : 
whereas, if wa keep closely to the 
scriptures, our minds will be enlarged, 
and whatever mistaken views any of 
us may have entertained, they are most 
likely to be rectified when they are 
weighed im the balance of the sanc- 


lxzAAayn, or 


tuary. I remain, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 
W. FREND. 
RR 
SiR, Banbury, Jan. 2d, 1815. 


| PERCEIVE that your thoughts 
have been, and will, for a time, be 
much turned to the scripture doctrine 
ofatonement. It appears to me very 
desirable that some person should give 
us a simple view of that subject, de- 
void of all manner of controversy. 

All persons who read their Bible 
must see that much is said about it 
both in the Old Testament and the 
New. The question then is, What 
wit 

If we attempt to explain it all away, 
or make what is said of our Lord's 
death, in relation to it, a mere shadow, 
and the shadow ofa shade; and do 
not give the public something deter- 
nfinate and substantial, that they can fix 

VOL. x r 


Frend and Jevans on 


allusions, 


f him and of us, Who 


term used in other places 


there is danger of 


Atonement. 


and rest their thoughts upon, | am 
very much inclined to ink that they 
will coutinue to view the subject in 
ihe manner they now do and have 
one aone 

Notluag, not a word of a contro 
should be sad in it, 
concerning the person of our Lord, 
wc. that the re mitch my 
not, on that account, be | rejudiced 
against il. Some writers, by attempt 
or nothing. 


] ‘ 
Vers ivi nature 
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ing too much, cifeet atti 


Bricy fi reet, h tsten SLOWLY. 
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Chapter Coffie-house, Jem. 7, 1815 
“IR, 
* | N your Re pn ository for September 
last, (ix. 558.) a Correspondent 
who calls himself “ A | ric nd to Jus 


tice, Truth and Candour,” extracts a 
note from Storers “ Graphical and 
Historical Description ‘ae the Cathe 
drals of Great Britain,” which either 
he or you cile as an stance of  bhun- 
dering bigotry Asa liberal Chris 
tian | was inclined to acquiesce inthe 
propriety of this character, especially 
as you, Sir, expressed your approy ing 
wish for more of this Inveuious cor- 
respondent's communications, But 
one of the most decided Trinitarians 
eagerly seized this, to him propifious, 
opportunity of shewing whut he call- 
ed the “ bigotry and intolerant il- 
liberatity of the professors of reformed 
Christianity.” His arguments were 
so clear and unanswerable, that | was 
mduced to read Storer's work alluded 
to, and consequently toaddress to you 
this note, that your correspondent 
might not again fall into the vulgar 
error of deciding on men’s motives 
merely from their opinions This 
champion of the established faith in- 
vestigated your correspondent’s letter 
paragraph by paragraph, and obser 
ved, * Now, Sir, it so happens that 
although the able writer is himselfan 
Unitarian) the mam object of 
ieclesiastical Researches (published in 
1812) is not todemolish that Gothie and 
barbarous system of Christianity mis- 
called orthodoxy, ‘but toy ove,asjustly 
stated in thenotecited m your Reposito- 
ry, that Josephus and P hilo were apolo- 
sistsof C hristianity. ltis true,however, 
thatthe “ Sequel to the Licclesiastical 
Researches,” published nearly two years 
later, and either since or about the 
same period that the 6th nomber of 


Jones's 
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Storer's Cathedrals appeared, has this 
object. Now, Sir, this “ Friend of Jus- 
tice, Truth and Candour” himself actu- 
ally commits the very bluuder which he 
erroneously and very uncandidly attri- 
butes to the orthedox writer; for he 
confounds the object of two works pub- 
lished at very different periods, which 
are very dissimilar, and support dis- 
tinct paradoxes, although the inquiries 
in the one may have facilitated those 
in theother. Again, your “ Friend of 
Truth,” &c. roundly asserts “it is im- 
possible that the writer of the note 
should have read Mr. Jones's book.” 
‘This is an assertion certainly as bold, as 
dogmatical, egotistical and gratuitous, 
as any ever made by the most fana- 
tical Methodist, or the most ferocious 
champion of election and reprobation. 
fiad your correspondent, Sir, shewn 
only halfas much candour and christian 
toleration as he has done blind zeal 
and vulgar dogmatism, he would have 
logically concluded, that the writer of 
the note was liberally willing to avail 
hunselfofevery effort to support Chris- 
tianiiy, whilst he with no less caution 
took care to guard against the adop- 
tion or implied reception of any sen- 
timent which according to his mode 
of thinking was of a heterodox na- 
ture. If the Unitarians thus seek to 
stigmatize every writer who presumes 
to think for himself and to follow his 
own opinions, however coutrary to 
thems, then what are they better or 
more tolerant in this respect than the 
Papists? If the dogmas of Unitarian- 
ism be as infallible as those of Popery, 
if the one must be obeyed or received 
as well as the other, and if all Trini- 
turians are to be deemed knaves or 
fools, as all disbelievers in Popecraft 
ure considered heretics, then what has 
society gained? what have liberality 
md toleration to boast of by the Uni- 
tarian reform? Alas! poor Candour, 
how hardly art thou dealt with by 
both professed friends and enemies ? 
Truly, rir, L feel ashamed of such a 
professed friend, but real enemy, to 
** Justice, Truth and Candour.” He 
ads, “ had the writer read only the 
preface with as much sound judgment 
as orthodoxy, he would have known 
his man better.” Where is the proof 
that he did not “ kuow his man,” as it 
is vulgarly expressed? He candidly 
admits the talents and learning of 
Mr. Jones, at the same time he ex- 
presses his generous, liberal, and | 


Passage in Stover's Cathedrals on Unitarians. 


must say, truly christian hope, that his 
fancy may not prevail over his judg. 
ment, that he may not be misled “ by 
every wind of false doctrine,” and 
that he may not persist in what the 
orthodox note-writer supposes to be 
heterodox notions. Surely, Sir, the 
laconic expression of such sentiments 
and feelings can neither be “ blunder- 
ing bigotry,” uncandid, illiberal nor 
unworthy selfishness. Mr. Jones has 
repeatedly in the Ecclesiastical Ke- 
searches exposed the errors of Dr, 
Priestley, who wished to be considered 
the apostle of modern Unitarianiam. 
As to the epithet, “ puerilities of Uni- 
tarianism,” I leave it where I found 
it. I wish mankind had no errors but 
those merely puerile. Yet 1 must ob- 
serve, and | do it with regret, for poor 
human weakness, that this writer's 
sneer at bells, &c. is an example, even 
inthe pages of the Mon. Repos. In the 
present state of society all poor men 
and women cannot have watches; pub- 
lic worship also is a little older than 
this invention for measuring time; and 
as there are to be nochurchesor houses 
of worship with bells, and consequently 
with clocks, how are the poor to know 
the hour of public meeting? Is it 
enmity to the arts that would exclude 
bells and clocks? or is it to imitate 
more closely the Mohammedans, in 
order to have a person sit on a high 
tower to call the time? The Unitar- 
ians are, I hope, as attentive to public 
worship as other Christians; they 
have also fixed hours for it, and as to 
“ forms of prayer,’ the chiefs of them 
read all their prayers as formally as if 
they were printed. The scoff there- 
fore at the very convenient use of 
bells is puertfe and unphilosophical ; 
the professed rejection of all forms 
being inconsistent and impracticable. 
But the most flagrant instance of 
vulgar bigotry is your “ candid cor- 
respondent's” assigning causes and 
ascribing motives to others merely from 
his own feelings. From time imme- 
morial, merciless bigots, intolerant and 
unchristian dogmatists, men of fire and 
faggot, who would burn their neigh- 
bour for the glory of God, have uni- 
formly attributed their own motives to 
all other persons who differed from 
them in opinion. This has been the 
nd besetting sin of all professing 
hristians, and infidels have too truly 
observed, that “ all sects and denomi- 
nations persecute whenever it isin 
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their power; “and so also do the 
philosophicaland rational Unitarians,” 
triumphantly exclaimed my orthodox 
antagonist. Because the orthodox 
note-writer parenthetically mentioned 
Unitarianism in the same paragraph 
with the name of Gibbon, it is candidly 
concluded that “ this can arise only 
from one of three causes—want of cha 
rity—or of knowledge—or of hones- 
ty. Of which will the 
the note make his choice?”  [ix.] 


554. Here, Sir, is an example of 


the most intolerant, uncandid and il- 
liberal bigotry that ever existed; it is 
the more odious that it is found in an 
avowed friend to liberal seutiment and 
Christian charity, and cannot be sur- 
passed by any thing in the Evan. 
gelical, Orthodox, Catholic or Anti- 


jacobin Magazines. ‘To declare that a 


writer must be a bigot, an ignoramus 
or a knave, on no other grounds than 
the frank and manly expression of his 
rea] sentiments, or a simple allusion to 
a particular hypothesis, might perhaps 
be tolerable in the dark ages or in the 
tribunals of the Inquisition; but in 


the present, it istruly deplorable. “ If 
this be the practice,” he continued, “ of 


modern Unitarians, they may have 
changed names, but certainly not prin- 
ciples ; Tis maipidos Guyas wy, xa} 
tavldv Eguye, or as Seneca observed, 
Sequitur setpsum et urget gravtssimus 
comes; and whatever they may call 
themselves, they are still practically Pa- 
pists, Calvinists or dogmatists, and inas- 
much as they profess but do not practice 
liberality, hypocrites.” It is indeed 
strange that any man possessing the 
least knowledge of the human mind 
should ever consider mere opinions as 
virtues or vices, and found a general 
character on what may be as transitory 
as the morning dreams. A man may 
be a Unitarian to-day and a Trinitarian 
to-morrow, or vice versa, without any 
change in his moral character, provi- 
ded that merely his motive is the love 
of truth to the best of his knowledge. 

Finally, Sir,** Your correspondent,” 
remarks my orthodox critic, “ evin- 
ces a very imperfect acquaintance 
with the Scriptures;” he gravely says, 
“* We Unitarians are, in one respect, 
in the situation of Esau. The hand of 
every man is against us, and our hand 
is against every man.” Perhaps this 
“ Friend of Truth” meant Ishmael, 
whose “hand will be against every 


writer of 


man, and every man's hand against 
him.” Gen. xvi. 12 “ But,” he 
punningly concluded, “the Unitarians 
are verily like Esau, they have sold 
their birthright for a mess of pot 
tage |" 

Such, Sir, are the remarks which 
have been repeatedly made to me, a 
professed and decided friend to liberal 
sentiment, candour and Christian 
charity in speaking of our neighbours, 
respecting the communication in ques- 
tion; and I have no doubt that you 
will prove your superior liberality by 
giving them a place in the Mon, Rep. 
as a caution to others, and as a proof 
that you are not so bigoted and in- 
tolerant as to refuse insertion to any 
temperate observations which persons 
of ditferent sentiments may make on 
the contents of your pages. 

Another “ Friend of Justice, Truth 
and Candour,” and 


A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN. 


i 
Natural Fheology. 

Sir, 

A 5S I presume it was never the ia- 

tention of the projector of the 
Monthly Repository, nor the wish of 
the generality of its readers, that all its 
pages should be devoted to theological 
controversy and Scriptural criticism, 
however important these subjects may 
be in themselves, and necessary to the 
elucidation of a rational system of re. 
ligion, I shall, if consistent with the 
plan of your work, commence a series 
of papers on a topic that is always in- 
teresting to young persons, and which 
may afford matter for useful and se- 
rious reflection to those further ad- 
vanced in life, who, perhaps, may, 
from circumstances not necessary to 
be enumerated, have hitherto paid 
little or almost no attention to the 
wisdom and contrivance displayed in 
the works ofthe Almighty. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
subject of Natural Theology will not 
expect originality, much less will 
they look for discovery. For persons 
of this class these papers are not in- 
tended: they hope to claim the atten- 
tion and excite the interest of those 
readers only who would be glad to 
investigate the wonders of creation, 


without possessing the means of do- 


ing 80. 
Ie has been observed, that the great 
disadvantage of the subject is its ex- 
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treme simplicity, and the vast molt 
se of obvious an ds decisive evi- 
ce >that mayvever vhere be found 
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and he who cannot read in itthe name 
and the titles of its > uthor, Ww il} pro 
hably denve but ti le benefit from 
the Tabor rs of anv commentatoi 
their wmstruchowus i einedate a fi 41 
dark passages, And EX 4 onr admira 


tiov of many that we already perceive 
to be beautiluls; but the bulk of the 
volume is legible without assisten 
and much as we may find ont by 
study and meditation, it will sti! be as 
nothing mi comparison with what is 
forced thpon oul ipprehension.- 

No Person ace ustomed to reason, or 
even bul shohtly re tlect U port what he 
is every day the witness of, can pos 
sibly doubt that there are abundant 
marks of « estvu mn the universe anal 
anv enumeration of the instances in 
Vhich this design is manitest, appears 
at first siuht unnecessary. tt is how 


ot be clispute al, 


; 


ever a fact that can 
that aii persots do nol reason from 
nor rellect upon even the plainest 
marks of wisdom and benevolence 
exinbited in the creation. It is true 
that a sinel exauipi might be as con- 
clusive with regard tothe contrivance 
manifested in the world as athousand ; 
and he who could not discover the 
most evident marks of wise design in 
the formation of an eye or an cm, aid 
he perfectly understand the structure 
of these organs, would be deaf to any 
arguments offered to his mind to prove 
the exustence of a wise, a benevoleut 
uid designing first cause. 

Lhe ancient sceptics had nothing to 
s(t up aguinst a designing Deity, but 
the doctrine of Chenee and the com- 
bination of a chaos of atoms in endless 


motion, The task of the ir Opponents 
therefore was not atall difficult: the, 
1D) aled at once tothe orcde rand svm- 


metry that pervaded the whole of 
nature, and to the regularity and mag- 
nificence of the structure of the uni- 
verse. ‘Uhe phenome tacit the heavens, 


sn ‘, ] . @ . 
in particular, appear to have arrested 


them attenth n, and them gnitude and 
Uniformity of the planetary motions 

| , j . . . 
utlorded hei estimation, a suffici- 


’ | ' * 
ent proof not only of Divine power, 


but waite bgence also. 

To modern see ptics the exclamation 
of Dr. Be: ule, from his Elements of 
Moral Sci nee, may be fitly addressed: 


‘The man who should suppose a 
large city consisting of a thousand pa. 
laces, all finished im the mimutest parts 
and furnished with the gretest ele- 
vance ana vartet \ of ornament, and 
with all sorts of books, «ictures and 
statues executed in the most mgenious 
manner, to have been produced by 
the accide ital blow img of winds and 
rolling of sands would justly be ae- 
counted irrational, but to suppose the 
universe, or our solar system, or this 
eurth,” « reven the luman frame, “ to 
be a work of undesigning chance, is 

u absurdity incomparably greater.” 

Astro my : mad anatomy are indeed 
the studies which present us with the 
most striking view of the two greatest 
attributes of the Supreme Being. The 
lirst of these fills the mind with the 
idea of his immensity, in the largeness, 
distances and number of the heavenly 
bodies, the last, which we mean to 
form the first part of our arrangement 
astonishes with the intelligence and 
art in the variety and delicacy of ani- 
mal mechanism. 

The human body has been repre- 
sented under the name of “ Microcos- 
nus,” as ifit did not differ so much 
from the universal system of nature, 
in the symmetry and number of its 
parts, as in their size. Galen's ex- 
cellent treatise on the use of those 
parts, entitled “ De usu Partium Cor- 
ports human ;" and which was writ- 
ten in the second century of the 
Christian era, was composed as a 
sort of prose hymn to the Creator, 
and it abounds with the most irresis- 
tible proofs of a supreme cause and 
overruling providence: and Cieero, 
who tlourished two centuries and a 
haif prior to Galen dwells more on 
the structure and economy of animals, 
than on all the other productions of 
nature, when he wishes to demonstrate 
the existence of the Gods from the 
order and beauty of the universe. It 
Is not, however, my iutention to car- 


ry the reader back to the works of 


the ancients : among the mode vue we 
have the subject amply and feelingly 
Gisecussed, by persons who have con- 
sidered the structure and functions of 
animals with direct reference to the 
display of the perfections of the Crea- 
tor; such, in many instances has been 
the object of a Ray, a Derham, and 
a Paley, to whose volumes we shall 
have frequent oceasion to recur, and 
of whose labours we shall, without 
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scruple, avail ourselves wie never the 
nature of our subject requires such 
aul. 

No one, it might be readily ima 
gined, if facts did not exist to con 
tradict the theory, could understand 
and reflect upon the thoustnd evi 
dent proots of the astonishing wisdom 
and design of the Creator in forming 
and sustaining an animal bedv such 
us ours, without feeling a pious and 
almost onthusiastic glow of gratitude 
toward tts author and supporter. 

‘It has been said,” savs Dr. Paley, 
“that a man cannot hft his hand 
to lis head without finding enough 
to convince tom of the existence of a 
(sod: and it is well said, for he has 
only to retlect, familiar as the action 
is, and simple as it seems to be, how 
manv things are requisite for the per 
forming of it. how manvy things which 
we understand, to say nothing of ma- 
ny more, probably, which we do not; 
viz. first, a long, hard, strong cylin- 
der to give to the arm its firmness 
and tension, but which being rigid, 
and in its substance inflexible, can 
only turn joints. Secondly, 
there are joiuts for this purpose, one 
at the shoulder to raise the arm, ano 
ther at the elbow to bend it: these 
are continually fed with a soft muci- 
lage, to meke the parts slide easily 
upon one another, and they are hold- 
en tovethe: bby strong braces, to keep 
them in their position; then thirdly, 
muscles and 


Ursa 
i 


strings and wires, t. e. 
artificially inserted for the 
purpose of drawing the bones in. the 
directions in which the joints allow 
them to move. Hitherto, we seem 
to understand the mechanism pretty 
well, and understanding this, we pos- 
sess enough for our conclusion; ne 
vertheless we have hitherto only a 
machine standing still: a dead orga 
nization—an apparatus. ‘To put the 
system Inastate of activity: to set 
it at work, a further provision is ne- 
cessary, viz. a communication with 
the brain by means of nerves. We 
know the existence of this communi 
cation, because we can see the com 
mumeating threads, and can trace 


teudons 


them to the brain: its necessity we 


all know, because if the thread be 
eut, if the communication be inter 
cepted, the muscle becomes paralytic 
but beyoud this we know little; the 
organization being too minute and 
subtle for our inspection. 
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“'l'o what has been enumerated, as 
officiating in the single act of a man's 
raising his hend to his head, must be 


added likewire all that is necessary, 
and all that centriates tothe growth, 
! ' ‘ ‘ 
nourtshment aud sustenivtion of the 
limb; the repair of its woste, the pre. 


servation of its health. such as the 
circulation of the blood through every 
part of it: its lymphatics, exhalants, 
its excretions aod inte 
euments. All these share in the re- 
ult; join in the effect; and how all 
these, orany of them come together 
without adesiguing, disposing imtelli- 
gence, itis impossible to conceive.” 
But our more immediate object is 
with the five senses which are com- 
mon to all animals, viz. seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting and feeling, and 
the organs which minister to these 
senses, together with the exact arc 
commodation of senses, and 
their organs, to the state and make of 
the diifierent genera of animals. ‘The 
consideration of these varticulars, if 
there were no other demonstrations 
of the exist) nce of a Supreme Being, 
would be abundantly withcient to 
evince the wisdom, power aud good. 
ness of the Creator. . For suppose the 
existence of an animal endowed with 
the powers of moving from place te 
place ; to what purpese would those 
powers be applied without the advan- 
tage of sight. tle could not. stir a 
step, nor move a single limb without 
the apprehension and risk of dan- 
ger. As without sight he could not 
tell where to find, or how to ob- 
tain the food necessary for his suste- 
nance ; so without the senses of smell 
and taste, he could not distinguish 
the substances that are, and are not 
adapted for his nourishment, and dis- 
cern between the wholesome and un- 
wholesome. lHlow, without the sense 
of hearing could he discern many dam- 
gers that are ata distance, understaad 
the mind of others and perceive the 
harmonious sounds of music. Finally, 
without the sense of feeding how could 
man or other animals distinguish plea- 
sure from pain, health from sickness, 
and of course be able to preserve the 
bedy sound and healthful. In the 
SCLISES, the refore, W hich are common 
to all animals, we have such a dis- 
play ofthe wisdom and benevolence 
of a Creator, as gaay challenge our 
admiration, which will be rendered 
much more striking when we come 


absorbeuts : 


those 
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to particulars, and pomt out in aclear 
snd distinct manner the provisions 
which have been made for the due 
exercise of each of them. 

If, Sir, you judge the foregoing 
observations worthy a place in the 
Monthly Repository, | will in the fol- 
lowing number give some account of 
the eve as the organ of vision, and am, 

Your sincere well-wisher, i 


et ee 
Book-Worm. No. XVII. 
Sir, Jan. 1, 1815. 
WORK upon whatever subject 
could scarcely fail to attract cu- 
riosity, if written in our language by 
a foreigner who had become a classic 
in his own. Such is the following 
publication : 

“ An Essay upon the Civil Wars of 
France, extracted from curious manu- 
acripts, and also upon the Epic Poe- 
try of the European Nations from Eo- 
mer down to Milton. By M. de Vol- 
taire, Author of the Henriade. The 
Second Edition, corrected by himself. 
London: printedfor N. Prevost and 
Comp. at the Ship, over against 
Southampton-Street, in the Strand. 
1728. Price,stitched, 1s. 6d." Pp. 130. 

It is well known from the biogra- 
phies of Voltaire that he came into 
this country in 1726, at the age of 
thirty-two, for the purpose of pub- 
lishing in its finished form his cele- 
brated E\pic, parts of which had been 
printed at London in 1723, under the 
title of The League; and it cannot 
fail to be related in future histories of 
poetry as a curious coincidence that 
the Henriade and Charlemagne both 
made their first appearance from the 
English press. According tomemoirs 
attributed to Voltaire, and translated 
im the Annual Register for 1777, 
p. 34) “ George the First, and more 
particularly the Princess of Wales, af- 
terwards Queen of England, raised 
an immense subscription for him.” 
The king died at Osnaburg, in 1727, 
during Voltaire's stay in England. To 
the young Queen he presented the 
Henriade, with an English dedica- 


eation which is prefixed to the Poem 
in his works (x. 19). The author also 
testified his gratitude for English pa. 
tronage by introducing in his first 
canto a panegyric on our threefold 
form of government, concluding with 


Book- vi ‘orm. 
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these lines, to which [| subjoin a literal 

translation. 

Heureux lorsque le peuple, instruit dang 
eon de vor, 

Respecte, autant quit doit, le souverain 
pouvor MY 

Plus heureux lorsqu’ un rot, doux, juste 
et politig Ue, 

Respecte, autant quit doit, la liberté 
publique 

Happy the people, to their duties true, 

That pay the sovereign power allegiance 


due ; 
Happier if just, wise, good, a King de. 
clare 


The public liberty, his duteous care. 


It is not very creditable to the lite- 
rary research of Voltaire’s French or 
English Biographers, that none of 
them mention this Essay, though 
it is incidentally noticed by Ruffhead, 
in his Life of Pope, 1769, on intro- 
ducing a short English letter from 
Voltaire to the Bard of Twickenham, 
whom he compliments for having“dres- 
sed Homer so becomingly in an Eng- 
lish coat.” Mr. Hayley also quotes 
the Essay in his Milton, 2d Ed. p. 248, 
as “a work which, though written 
under such disadvantage, © possesses 
the peculiar vivacity of this extraor- 
dinary writer, and is indeed so curious 
a specimen of his versatile talents, that 
it ought to have found a place in that 
signal monument to the name of Vol- 
taire, the edition of his works in 
ninety-two volumes.” The following 
is the author's own account: 

“ Advertisement to the Reader. 

“‘ It has the appearance of too great 
a presumption in a traveller, who hath 
been but eighteen months in England, 
to attempt to write in a language, 
which he cannot pronounce at all, 
and which he hardly understands in 
conversation. But lL have done what 
we do every day at school, where we 
write Latin and Greck, though surely 
we pronounce them both very pitifully, 
and should understand neither of them 
if they were uttered to us with the 
right Roman or Greek pronunciation. 
I look upon the English language as 

a learned one, which deserves to be 
the object of our application in Franee, 
as the French tongue is thought a kind 
of accomplishment in Bngland. 

“ As to this present Essay, it is in- 
tended as a kind of Preface or Intro- 
duction to the Henriade, which is al- 
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most entirely printed, nothing being 
wanting but the printing of the cuts, 
which | must recommend here as par- 
ticular master-pieces of art in their 
kind: ‘tis the only beauty in the book 
that [ can answer for.” 

It is worthy of remark, that Voltaire 
valued and retained till his death, a rea- 
dy use of the English language, though 
the accomplished Mrs. Montague, in 
her Essay, 1769 (p. 214 charged him, 
not very correctly, with having “de- 
pended entirely on the assistance of 
a Dictionary,” to translate Shakes- 
peare. Voltaire’s inclination to the 
English language, and ready use of it, 
he discovered on being introduced to 
Franklin, who in 1778, was ambassa- 
dor at Paris, from the United States. 
The anecdote is thus related in An. 
Reg. 1778. p. 2. 

“ Having a great desire to be ac- 
quainted with Dr. Franklin, this ce- 
lebrated American was introduced to 
him. Voltaire accosted and conversed 
with him some time in English, till 
Madam Denis [his niece] interrupted 
him by saying, that Dr. Franklin un- 
derstood French, and the rest of the 
company wished to know the subject 
of their discourse. ‘Excuse me, my 
dear,’ replied Voltaire, ‘I have the 
vanity to shew, that! am not unac- 
quainted with the language ofa Frank- 
Jin.” 

In the first part of this publication, 
“The History of the Civil Wars of 
France ;" there are more passages 
worthy of being quoted than [ can 
crowd into this paper. I will select 
a few as they occur. Of Henry's 
ehildhood, Voltaire remarks, “ He 
was not brought. up like a prince in 
that effeminate pride which enervates 
the body, weakens the understauding 
and hardens the heart. His food was 
coarse, his clothes plain; he went al- 
ways bare-headed, was sent to school 
with the young companions of his 
age, climbed up with them among 
recks and woods to the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains, according to 
the custom of that country and of 
those times. He was thus bred up 
with his subjects in a sort of equality, 
without which a prince is too apt to 
forget he is born a man.” [p. 8, 4. 

“ Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland,” 
is described as one “ whom her beau- 
ty and weakness led into great faults, 
greater miseries, and at last to a dread- 
ful death.” She is said to have go- 
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verned entirely her young husband 
Francis, a boy of eighteen, without 
vice and without virtue, born with an 
infirm body and a weak mind.” P. 5, 
Of the French Protestants Voltaire 
says, “ The superstition, the dull, 
ignorant knavery of the Monks, the 
over-grown power of Rome, men's 
passion for novelty, the ambition of 
Luther and Calvin, the policy of ma- 
ny princes; all these had given rise 
and countenance to this sect, free in- 
deed from superstition, but running 
as headlong towards anarchy as the 
Church of Rome towards tyranny.” 
fle adds, that “ the Protestants had 
been unmercifully persecuted — in 
France; vet as “ the ordinary effect 
of persecution,” that “ their sect in- 
creased every day, amidst the scaffolds 
and tortures. Conde, Coligny, all their 
adherents, all who were oppressed by 
the Guises turned Protestants at once, 
they united their griefs, their ven- 
geance and their interests.” P. 7. 
Amidst the horrid details of the 
massacre “ on the eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, in the month of August, 
1572,” we are told that “ some priests 
holding up a crucifix in one hand and 
a sword in the other, ran at the head 
of the murderers. and encouraged 
them in the name of God to spare 
neither relations nor friends,” while 
Tavannes, Mareshall of France, an ig- 
norant and superstitious soldier, who 
joined the fury of religion to the rage 
of party, rid a-horseback through 
Paris, crying to his soldiers, Let blood, 
let blood, bleeding is wholesome in the 
month of August as well as in May.” 
Charles [IXth “ fired with a carbine 
upon those miserable victims who 
Hed to the river,” while his mother 
“* Catherine de Medicis, unilisturbed 
and serene in the midst of the slaugh- 
ter, looked down from a balcony si- 
tuated towards the city, encouraged 
the assassins and laughed at the dying 
groans of the murdered.” Pp. 15, 16. 
Voltaire asserts, that “ in a week's 
time, more than a hundred thousand 
Protestants were massacred all over 
the kingdom,” as “ two or three go- 
vernors ouly refused to comply with 
the king’s orders.” One of these he 
justly applauds, Montmorin, Governor 
of Auvergne,” who “ wrote to the 
king the following letter : ; 
* Sir, 
“T| have received an order, under 
your majesty's sea], to put to death all 
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bhe ‘state everal of France have 
been offen mentioned during the late 
eventful years. On ther bemg con- 
yened b eory ILL Voltaire thus 
describes them. “ ‘These States re 


sembie the Parliament of Great Britain, 
no ther convocation, but are very 
difierent from it in their operations. 
4s they are very seldom called, they 
have no rules to guide them; they are 
yenerally made up of men who never 
baving been in any regular meeting, 
know not how to behave themselves, 
and ‘tis rather 8 confusion than an 
assembly.” I. 25. 

Speaking of the assassinations of the 
G uises, he says that “ such a venge- 
ance” should have “ been perp trated 
with the formalities of the law, which 
are the natural instruments of the jus 
tice of kings, or the natural veil to their 
miquity.” i. 25. 

(On Henry's besieging Paris mm 1590, 
weare presented withthe following pas- 
sages, blending the ludicrous with the 
horrible. “ The friars and the monks 
made ashow, which, as ridiculous as 
it Was in ttself, was vet of creat use to 
animate the people They made a 
kind of melitary muster, marching in 
rank and files, wearlne rusty armour 
vver ther coats, havin r at their head 
the figure of the virgin Mary, wielding 
swords ti ther hands, and ery ing they 
were all ready to fight and to die int 
the defence of the Faith So that the 
wiizens, who saw their Coutessors in 
arins, thought really thet they fought 
the cause of ( od. 

‘tlowever, searcity occasioned soon 

nh Wiiversal famine Th: { prodigious 
multitude of « itizens had p »other sup 
port but the sermons of their priests, 
anil the fictrtious mirectes of friars, 
who, by the way, had all thines in 
pleuty in their Convenis, while all the 
ww wis reduced to starve. The 
uuserable Parise ns, lulled at first by 
the hopes of being soon relieved, were 
sagging ballads in the streets, and lam- 
poontts against Hi nry, a tact not to be 
related with prob Dalits of any other 
nation, but suitable enough to the 
genius of the Fre neh, even i 


1 &O cleso- 
late a conditien. That short-lived 


wretohed mirth was stopped quickly 








espeare § Meare! rit 
‘ 


by the most serious and the most @ 
( Wessiole misery. Vhirts thousand 
men died of hunger in a month's time 
Phe poor styrved citizens tried to make 
a sort of bread with the bones of the 
dead, which beg bruised and boiled 
were reduced to @ kind of jelly. Bw 
such an unnatural food atiorded then 
no other kind of benefit than to kil 
them the sooner. It is recorded and 
confirmed by all the testimonies that 
can be credible, that a woman killed 
and fed on her own child.” P. 33. 

Sully passes “ slightly over the hor. 
rors of this siege,” declining to “ en 
large onso dreadful a subject.” Pere 
fixe, writing in 1662, is very short, 
yet, he says “ the famine was so 
vreat that the people eat even the herbs 
that grew in the ditches; dogs, cats, 
and hides of leather were food ; and 
some have reported, that the Lang. 
quenets, or foot-soldiers, fed upon sueh 
children as they could entrap.” 2d. Ed, 
1602, p. 124. 

Voltaire records how ‘“ Flenry’s 
good nature prevailed over his inte. 
rest,” so “that the besiegers fed the 
besieged,” for “ he suffered his sol- 
ders to sell privately all sorts of pro 
visions to the town.” ‘Thus time was 
afforded to the Prince of Parma, with 
an army of Spaniards from the Low 
(‘ountries, to raise the siege. At 
length tieury resolved to turn Roman 
Catholic—Parts opened its gates to 
him, and what his valour and magna- 
nimity could never bring about, was 
easih obtamed by going to Mass, aud 
by receiving absolution from the Pope.” 
P. 3d. 

In the works of Voltaire this Histo 
ry is condensed, with the omission o 
most of the passages | have quoted, 
mito a few pages, entitled, Hestowe 
Abregee des Evenemens, Xe. The Ee 
say on Lipie Poetry shall employ the 
next number. 

VERMICULDS. 
—< 
GLEANINGS;S OR, SELECTIONS AN® 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCI. 


Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

Act I. Scene vy. Lady Macbeth, 
after reading her Lord's letter, ™ 
forming her of his interview with fhe 
Weird Sisters, who had saluted him 
with, Zail, King that shall be‘ 
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Gleanings.--- Religious Habits.--- Divine Embassadors. 


aoe Hie the hither, 

That | our my spirits in thine ear 
And e! is! with t e lot ol my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fa vio phys vid doth seem 
To have t] crow d withal.— 

Here metaphysteal is used in the 
BETISE OF SION , l a i fe? nal. Sore 
good folks seem inclined to keep up 
the latte: sense of the word. 

Act [if. Sei. Macbeth egging on 


fhe murderers to execute his design 


“a 
npoh Daligu 


That it was h 


iS Lite ; 


r presenting 


times past, which 
fheld you 


In the 
So under fortun 
asks, 

- Do you find 





Your patience so predominant in your na 

{ ture, 
That you can let this go {re you so 
gos pe li’d, 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whuse heavy hand hath bow'd you to the 

[grave 


f ? 


Aad beggar'’d your's for ever 


Qn the phrase, Are you so goe- 
pelld? Johnson has the following 
comment; “ Are you of that degree 
of precise virtue? Gospeller was a 
Rame of contempt given by the Papists 
to the Lollards, the Puritans of early 
times, and the precursors of Protes- 
fantism.”’ 

The question then, in modern 

hrase, would be, ‘“ Are you such 
Methodists?" 

Act IV. Sec. i. One of the ingye- 
dients in the Witches’ Caldron is 


Liver of blaspheming Jew 


This shews the brutal bigotry of the 
poet's times, with regard to the un. 
happy nation of the Jews. But ought 
a modern audience to suffer this out- 
rage against Christianity, against hu- 
man nature, to be repeated ? 

—< 
No. CCIV. 
R. ligious Habits. 

Before the Reformation many of 
the learned and great who could not 
put on religious habits during their 
lives, ordered by will that they should 
be interred in the habits of the reli- 
gious. Amongst others, Francis IL. 
Marquis of Mantua, who died in 
1519, Petrarch in 1374, and the Duke 
of Parma in 1592, turned monks after 
they were dead, 

6 


4) 


The whole tribe of these super- 
stitious religionists, Milton (P. L. UD. 
174, &ec.) has placed in his Limbo of 
Vai ity. 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars 
Vhite, black and grey, with all thei 
| trumpery 
lik pilgrims roam, Uiat stray dso far te 
[ seck 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in heaven; 
And they tho to be sure of Paradise 


Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
s disguis’d 
This calls to mind a story of Jor- 
A certain Prince who had led a 
wicked life, was carried to his 
in the humble of a 
monk. A woman whose husband he 
had murdered, seeing the masquerade 
go by, cried to him, Ah! you dog! 
you think that you are finely conceal- 
ed under that habit: but Jesus Christ 
will find you out. 


Or in Franeiscan think to pa 


tins. 
very 


ray ¢ disguise 


—a— 
CCV. 
Clergy.--- Divine Embassadore. 

A certain Indian of the train of the 
E-mbassador-Princes sent to us lately 
from some of those Pagan natioris, 
being engaged, one Sunday, in visiting 
our churches, and happening to asR 
his interpreter “ who the eminent per- 
were whom he observed ha- 
ranguing so long with such authority, 
from a high place?” was answered, 
“they are Embassadors from the Alb 
mighty,” or (according to the Indian 
language) from the Sun! Whether 
the Indian took this seriously or in 
raillery, did not appear. But having 
afterwards called in, as he went along, 
at the chapels of some of his brother- 
embassadors of the Romish religion, 
and at some other Christian Dissent- 
ing congregations, where matters, as 
he perceived, were transacted with 
greater privacy and inferior state; he 
asked, ‘* whether these also were em- 
bassadors from the same place?” He 
was answered, “ that they had indeed 
been heretofore of the embassy, and 
had possession of the same chief places 
he had seen: but that they were now 
succeeded there by others.” “If those, 
therefore (replied the Indian) were 
embassadors from the Sun; these, I 
take for granted, are from the Moon.” 

Characteristics, Vol. ILL pp, $38, 339. 
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BIBLICAL 


A Dissertation upon the Number of the 
Hebrew People at differ nt Periods: 
from the unpublished Manuscripts 
‘of the Rev. Samuel Bourn, uf Bir- 
mingham., 

FEVIE number of Hebrews who 

emigrated from Egypt ts suid 

(Exodus xii. 37,) to be “ about six 

hundred thousand men on foot beside 

children.” In the book of numbers 
ch. ii. 32.) we find a second and more 
particular account taken in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, in the second month of 
the second year after their departure ; 
where the “ males twenty years old 
and upward, all who were able to go 
out to war,” are said to amout to “ six 
hundred and three thousand five 
hundred and fifty,” exclusive of the 


tribe of Levi, which consisted of 


“seven thousand and five hundred 
malesfrom a month old and upward.” 
In a third numeration (chap. xxvi. 
51. of the same book) we find them 
to be “six hundred and one thousand, 
seven hundred and thirty,” and the 
tribe of Levi to be increased to“ twenty 
three thousand, all males of a month 
old aud upward.” ‘Taking the number 
of the males then of twenty years old 
and upward at six hundred thousand, 
and adding all the males under twenty 
years, together with all the females 


of every age, in the proportion ot 


three to one, the whole nation must 
consist of two milhon four hundred 
thousand souls, according to the first 
and lowest account, without melud- 
me the mixed multitude, mostly 
Egyptions, as we may reasonably 
suppose, Which is said to have ac- 
companied them, We may compute 


the miumber then upon an average of 


the accounts above, including the 
strangers, at two millions and a half. 
Now let it not give offence or alarm 
to any prous reader, if he shall find 
it clear! proved, that the preceding 
numerations, acd many other con 
tamed ta the historical parts of the 
Old Testament, arc exceedingly may- 
nitied. For those are errors which 
may be most naturally imputed to the 
neghgence or vanity of the transcriber 
of copies. Numbers are denoted in 
Hiebrew by the letters, and it micht 
easily happen thet the transcriber 
mistook one letter for another; or 
if he was doubtful, that he would 
be inchned to preter that number 


lm 





CRITICISM. 


which seemed to do honour to his 
nation, by displaying its ancient great- 
ness. The following arguments may 
probably suffice to satisfy the  in- 
quisitive Reader. 

I. There is a passage in Exodus 
(xii. 40,) which has been mistaken, as 
if it asserted the residence of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, to have lasted 
“four hundred and thirty years,” 
wheras it includes the whole time 
from Abraham's removal from Chaldea 
into Canaan, till the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt; durimg which 
long period neither he, nor his de- 
scendants by his Grandson Jacob, were 
ever settled in a country or land, 
which they might call their own; 
and therefore the whole is stiled the 
sojourning of that people. This 
period of time is properly divided 
into two equal parts, the first pre- 
ceding, and the latter following, the 
descent of Jacob and his family into 
Kgypt. ‘This construction is support- 
ed by the authority of St. Paul, Gal. 
ut. 17. At his descent his whole 
family, it is said, consisted of “ seventy 
souls ;"’ and it is added, * that they were 
fruitful, and increased abundantly and 
multiplied, and waxed exceeding 
mighty; and the land was filled with 
them.” Let us examine what the 
number might probably be at their 
departure, according to the natural 
increase of mankind. The greatest 
multiplication we are informed of, 
from proper evidence, hath been in 
the temperate climates of North 
America; im some parts of which, 
according to accounts received from 
thence, the number of inhabitants 
hath been doubled in the short space 
of twenty-five years by births only. 
This increase hath been thought sur- 
prizingly great, and imputable to 
their rural situations and employ- 
ments, or their freedom from large 
cities and unhealthy occupations ; 
both which are known to be great 
checks to the multiplication of the 
human species. Allowing then, the 
Hebrews to multiply in the same 
proportion during the whole time 
of their dwelling in Egypt, which 
was two hundred and fifteen years, 
the account will be this: the whole 
number of souls at the descent of 
Jacob and his family into Egypt, 
we are informed by the text, was 
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seventy. At the end of the first 
period of twenty-five years it w ould 
be one hundred and forty ; of the 
second, 
the third, five hundred and Sixty ; 
of the fourth, one thousand one 
hundred and twenty; of the fifth, 
two thousand two hundred and forty; 
of the sixth, four thousand four 
hundred and eighty ; of the seventh, 


eight thousand nine hundred and 
sixty ; of the cighth, seventeen thous- 


and nine hundred and twenty; and 
if we add the ninth, which reaches to 
ten years afier their departure, thirty 
five thousand eight hundred and forty. 
No deduction is made in this com 
putation for the slavery to which 
they were subject, and the destruction 
of their male children during almost 
half the time ; beside the evil diseases 
of Egypt, which are mentioned by 
Moses.* But to this number, the multi- 
phic ation of Jose ‘ph ~ family which are 
not icluded in the seventy, ought to 


be added, which would raise the 
number by the same proportion a 
twelth part ; that is to thirty eight 


thousand nine hundred and fifty- five: 

« ond the mixed multitude,” which is 
said to accompany them might pro 
bably make the whole number in the 
Wilderness of Sinai, to amount to up 
wards of forty thousand. [f then 
allow this number to be doubled 
during the last thirty years betore the 
invasion and conquest of Canaan, the 
number will not much exceed at that 
period eigh v thousand : among them 
there might be twenty thousand men, 
ht to bear arms: a number sufficient, 
under the command Joshua, an 
able and experienced general, to con 
quer in five years, the small states or 
pracipaiities with which he had to 


we 


eontend singly, and even the con 
federacies formed against him; but 
too weak after his decease, when 
the tribes were disunited, to extend 
their conquests much farther ; as ap- 
pears from the history. Fer they 
soon became so weak as to suffer 
extremely by the incursions of their 
neighbours, some of whom they had 


before defeated, 
Il. Llowever favourable and liberal 
the King, who then reigned in Egypt, 


might be to Jacob and his family, 
when by Joseph's influence they 


came to settle in the country; it is 





* Dent. vii. 15. 


two hundred and eights - of 


4S 


very improbable, that he would as- 
sigu to them a tract of country, so 

vastly exceeding their immediate use 
pee occupation, as would be sufficient 
to maintain afterward such an in- 
credible number of people. Goshen 
which they inhabited, was a province 
probably very small compared to all 
bigypt. 

Ill. It is not easy to conceive how 
the legyptians could oppress the Israel 
ites, to such a degree of rigour and 
cruelty, or how the latter would sub 
mit to it without making any resist- 
ance, unless their respective numbers 
and strength had been exceedingly 
anequal. It appears from the history, 
that afier Egypt had been almost 
ruined, by various plagues and devas 
tations, and above all by the destruc- 
tion of all the first-born of man and 
beast, throughout the kingdom, yet 
the king was able to pursue them 
with such an army as struck them 
with extreme terror. ‘The saying 
therefore of Pharaoh to his courtiers, 
“ Behold, they are more and mightier 
than we,” must be understood as an 
extravagant expression of lis fears, 
or rather, as a mere pretence for re- 
ducing them to slavery, and practis- 
iug such severities upon them. 

‘There are several circumstances 


related during their journeying and 
residing in the Arabian Deserts, 


indicate their number to have 
been comparatively small; such as 
these. ‘They journeyed three days 
in a hot climate without a fresh sup 
ply of water. Twelve wells athim, one 
stream from the rock at Horeb, and 
one at Meribah were suflicient 
for them and their cattle No other 
miraculous supply is ever meutioned, 
hor any murmuring for want of it, 
‘They ave deseribed (Num, xXxxiil.) 
as pitching upon a singie mountain, 
named Shapher, aud other particular 
places, of smail extent to be 
capable of containing a number of 
people much above the preceding 
computation, \loses was able to 
and determine in person all 
suits and contests among them, till 
by his father-in-law Jethro’s. advice, 
he instituted iuferior magistrates. 
The first engagement they had, was 
with the Amalekites, a petty tribe or 
horde, yet the victory remained dubi- 
ous for a considerable time. To say 
nothing of the impossibility of sustain- 
ing so prodigious a multitude for forty 


which 


too 








| 
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years, in a country for the most part 
barren; these circumstances seem not 


fo admit a number much greater, i 


at all, than that, which is specifiec in 


the preceding calculation. ‘To all 
these circumst es we may add the 
words of “‘toses himself, as attesting 
the compar live naliness of their 


number, Leut. “The Lord 
did not set his love upon you, hel 
chuse you, because you were tore thi 
number than any people; for ye were 
the fewest of all people.” And 
though he reckons them, (hap X. 
92.) asthe stars ofheaven for muiti 
tude’, compared to the original num 
ber “ seventy, when their fathers went 
down into kg pt a yet he describes 
the nations whom they were prepar 
ing toattack( Chap. 1x. 1.) as “ greater 
and mightier than they,” and exhorts 
them, (Chap. vi. 17, 18.) not t be 
terrified on account of their number 
and power. 

V. Their passing the Red Sea with 
their flocks, herds end carriages, in 
one night, as is represented, or im 
a day and night, seems impossible, 
supposii Z thre m to be SO VE ry numer- 
ous. But if we reduce the number, 
according to the calculation above 
mit ntioned, a probable solution may be 
given of any great difficulty which 
may seem to reman. for some 
modern travellers, who have investi 
gated those parts, report that there ts 
a bay lying northward of the Red 
Sea, which hath a communication 
with it ; that there is notwithstand 
mg 2 passage, commonly fordable, 
unl sometimes quite dry; and that 
how people frequently pass that way 
to and fro, between Egypt aud Arabia. 
This they Suppo to have been the 
very place where the Israelites made 
thew passage, itissaid inthe scripture 
that “a strong wind blew” previous 
to their passage, which would neces- 
sarily cause an extraordinary recess 
of the tide. If then, Moses to k 
the earliest opportunity, es he un 
doubtedly would, of sending the 
carriages and cattle before him, on 
the day, or some c preceding, 

rty thousand people might pass 
uflerward on drv gt in less than 
one night, the passage being scarcely 
one mile and when the wind 
ceased, a high tide might return with 
such force, as to overthrow the pur 
suing army so effectually, that in the 
morning the Hebrews on the other 






side could discover nothing of them, 
but dead bodies thrown upen the 
shore. This account is adopted by 
a very able and learned critic, Le 
Clerc. The expresslous used in 
scripture are not to be thought vio 
lent figures of speech, at least im 
poetry ; though it ts said “the people 
assed through the midst of the sea,” 
and that “ the waters were as a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on 
the left.” For as they certainly made 
their passage with great expedition, 
so the sea on one hand, and the bay 
on the other, would check the pur- 
suit of the enemy and guard them 
from being surrounded, as eflectu- 
his explanation does 
not contradict, some may hastily 
wage, @ particular or muiracu 
lous protection of heaven over that 


ally as walls. ‘| 


people in that event, but serves to 
shew, what is most credible, that a 
power fromsheaven always operates 
so far and no farther than the neces- 
sity or reason of the case requires. 
To what purpose is there any men- 
tion of “astrong wind blowing all 
day and night which caused the sea 
to go back,” imply ing as plain as words 
can express, a recess of the tide ; but 
which means nothing, if an immense 
gap was made in the middle of the 
sea, by a stroke of divine power, 
Was not that very wind, blowing so 
strong at that juncture, a sufficient 
and therefore more reasonable and 
credible interposition of providence 
in their favour, than the other case 
supposed? Or is the poetical lan- 
guage used in describing that won- 
derful and truly miraculous event, 
more liable to censure according to 
this explanation, than the phrases 
used when nothing miraculous ap- 
pears necessary or credible; such as 
the “sun and moon standing still in 
the heaven,” to denote along day of 
pursuit; or the “stars fighting in 
their courses” against the enemy, to 
express a signal and Surprising defeat 
of them [t seems not improbable, 
that as soon as the Hebrews had pass- 
ed and the Egyptians were advanced 
into the midst of the channel, the 
wind changed its course and brought 
back the tide with a redoubled swell 
and violence ; while the heavy cha- 
riots and horses of which the Egy p- 
ian army consisted, were obstructed 
and almost set fast, by sinking into a 


soft bottom; though trayellers on 
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foot might pass safely overit. This 
conjecture is founded on the expres- 
I:xodus xiv. 24, 25, “In the 
morning-watch, the Lord looked into 
the host of the gy ptians, and trou- 
hled it, and otf the chariot 
wheels, and made them to go heavi- 
ly;"° and,Ch. xv. 10, “ Thou didst 
blow with thy wind; thesea covered 
them. ‘They sunk as lead m the 
mizhty waters.” This latter wind 
which brought the sea upon the I 
eyptians must be different from that 
which drove the sea back from the 
llebrews; and as the first is said to 
rise at the motion of the “ arm and rod 
of Moses,” on one side of the passage ; 
the other followed from the like mo 
when Moses was on the othes 
‘The Egyptians might be well 
icquainted with the passage, and with 
the usual ebbing and flowing of the 
sea at that place, yet have no con- 
ception of so unusual, and ‘indeed mi 
raculous, conspiration of the winds 
at that juncture, to favour the pas 
save of the Israelites, and obstruct 
their own pursuit, in a manner so 
singular and destructive. It is readily 
acknowledged that the expressions 
in seripture describing that wonderful 
event, may appear to many readers 
as implying something greater and 
more astonishing than is consistent 
with the preceding account. 
this be admitted, we are stil 
a necessity, either of allowing at the 
same time a very great 
the number mentioned, or of 
posing a second miracle wrought, to 
chable so vast a multitude with their 
Hocks, herds, &c. to pass im so short 
But this would be weakening 


SIONS 12 


to yk 


tion, 


side. 


under 


sup 


a time, 


instead of supporting the credit of 


one miracle, by adding another to if, 
unwarranted by the 
scripture narration, and thercfore not 
credible, If the reader will grant 
only that the expression of the “ wa 
ter a wall unto them, on the 
right hand and on the left,” is poeti 
cal or figurative, and means no more 
than the protection, which the sea 
on one hand and the bay on theothe: 
atlorded the m, the above represe ita 
tion corresponds exactly with the or 
vmial parration. 

Vi. All the territories which they 
conquered and got possession of, dur 
ing the lives of Moses and Joshua, on 
both sides of the river Jordan, were 
very far from being of an extent sufh- 


unnecessary, 


being 


But if 


reduction of 
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cient for the habitation and mainte- 
vance of so prodigious a number of 
people. After the death of Joshua, 
though some of the tribes made some 
little conquests, the rest made none, 
and all lived intermixed with the very 
people or uations, whom they had in 
part subdued ; and whose territortes 
they had possessed ; viz. the Canaan- 
ites, littites, Amorites, Perrizites, 
llivites and Jebusites, with whom 
they intermarried aud by whom they 
were seduced to idolatry. ‘They were 
also surrounded and hemmed in by 
the Hivites on the north, by the Si- 
donians, Tyrians and Philistines on 
the west, and by the Amorites, Moa 


bites, Ammonites, Midianites and 
i:domites on the south-east and 
south; who made frequent and sue- 
cessful meursions upon them. Even 


the Canaanites, with whom they were 
partly intermixed, became so power- 
ful as to subdue them, and hold the 
whole nation in a state of great op- 
pression fortwenty years. They could 
possess therefore, or inhabit at that 
time, but a small part of all the ter 

rifories comprehended afterward in 
the kingdom of David and of Solo- 
mon, Who not only completed their 
conquest over the nations with whom 
the Israelites were partly intermixed, 
but extended their dominion largely 
on every side. In the reigns of those 
kings there still remomed a great num- 
ber ofstrangers scattered among them; 
for the laws frequently and expressly 
referred to the strangers withim their 
gates. ‘These were commonly domes- 
tic servants or field-labourers, or like 
the “ Gibeouites, hewces of wood and 
drawers of water ;’ though some are 
mentioned as promoted by David, 
and serving him with honour and fi 

celity; as for instance, Uriah the 
llittite Solomon, in_ his book of 
Proverbs, warus the young men of 
the nation agaist having any com 

merce with the women strangers, 
whom he describes as subtle, treach 

crous and rapacious, as well as lewd, 
which might be their true general 
character, as the descendants of those 
who had, im former times, corrupted 
the Israelites and seduced them to 
idolatry. What number of strangers 
might remain intermixed with the 
Llebrews in Solomon's time is uncer- 
tain; but probably it was very con 

siderable. We find it said, 1 Kings 
ix. 20, “ All the people that were left 
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of the Amorites, Perrizites, Tiittites, 
Hivites, and Jebusites which were 
not of the « hildren of Isra: !: their chil- 
dren which were lefi after them inthe 
land whom the children of Israei also 
were not able utterly to destroy, upon 


those did Solomon levy a tribute of 


} 
bond service unto this Ca\ 


Now if we examine the meps of 


that part of the earth, we shall find 
that (the whole country inhabited 
wholly or chiefly by the Hebrews, ts 
not more than two hundred mules in 
length, and scarcely one hundred in 
breadth, measuring to the utmost ex 
ient from north to south, and east to 
west, including the parts which were 
or had been m the possession of the 
Sidonians, ‘T'yrians, Philistines: And 
if we consider that the HLlehbrews were 
nota commercial people, but subsisted 
whoily or clietly by agriculture, we 
cannot suppose the country was ever 
very populous. Comparing it then 


to any tract of country in burope of 


equal extent, in which there are few 
manufactures, and little or no com 
merce, Wecannot reason uted Suppose 
that it ever contained more than two 
nullions of inhabitants. * 

If we may depend upon the num- 
bers of years, specitied in the book 
of Judges (which may also be magni- 
tied), the “0 of which commences 
many years afier the ceoth of Joshua, 
there Wasa per riod of abeve four hun- 
dred years between his death and the 
time of Samuel the prophet , of which 
more then one hundred was spent at 
diflerent times in a state of oppression 
and servitur e, 1h consequence of se- 
veral great Gevats , the remamder in 
rest ana peace, consequent to victo- 
res; durpg the former parts of the 


fine we cannot rensonubly allow auy 
inercase Or multiplication, but should 
at , l; 

rathey ppoese adimmution, by the 


numbers slam m bhattle, and the se- 


verity ol oppression, from the wars of 


Joshua and those itter his decease 


, 

* Swiss nd, isthe country in Fu ape 

‘ i seems to hear the yreatest resem- 
bilan to that ot the ancrent LHebrews, as 
is an i Gd mountamous country, in 
hich the people subsist almost wholly by 
griculture, as it is almost equal in extent 
number of inhabitants: and as it is 

ath d into seve al ceoutons which have 
each a se parate yuviscdietic a But along 


with liberty, it is blessed with a policy, 
union and strength of national government, 
Such as the Hebrews unhappily wanted. 


especially the intestine wars, and 
above all, that in which the whole 
tribe of Benjamin Was utterly de- 
stro. ed except « six hundred men ; 
we may infer, almost with certainty, 
a great diminution of the naticn at 
large. Supposing then the whole 
number at the conclusion of the war 
against Benjamin, to be sixty thousand, 
and that number to be continually 
doubled ina period of fifty years spent 
in peace, it would amount in two 
hundred and fifiy vears to one mil- 
lion nine hundred and twenty thon- 


sond. Allowing also a second dini- 
nution by the wars, the bloody de- 


feats, and severe ODPPTessloLs, in the 
fime of Samuel and Saul, the civil 
war for seven years between the 
house of Saul and David, and the 
many wars, though they were sue- 
cessful, carried cu by David; the 
whole number, at the commencement 
of Solomon's reign, cannot be rea- 
sonably estimated at much more th: 
two millions, if at so much; bore 
cially if we consider that the more 
numerous any nation becomes, the 
multiplication proceeds the slowerfrom 
various causes, Which might easily be 
assigned ; and that the increase here 
admitted, exceeds that of any nation 
now existing in Iurepe, even in the 
most peaceable anc healitiful times, 
none of which are ever supposed to 
become double the nuuber, ina pe- 
riod of fifty years. 

it is by no means pretended that 
the preceding calculations have any 
certainty or exactuess in then, as to 
the real multiplication of mankind, 
li anv instance, but they may an- 
swer the purpose which the author 
infended, namely, to prove bevoud 
all reasonable contradiction, that the 
numbers specified in the Old Testa- 
ment of nations, tribes, armies and 
men slain in battle are generally mag- 
ified, tO a surp rising CXCeSS. in 
what proportion they are magnified, 
it may be impossible to determine 
with precision ; but by probable con- 
jecture, not mach less than ten to 
one m most Instances, and in some 
wes more. The number which mi- 

grated from FE. gypt is reduced by the 
prec f ding calculation more than forty 
toone. Jf the number of the Benja- 
mite forces be reduced from ten to 
one there will remaintwo thousand 
three hundred and seventy; out of 
which number, if no more than six 
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hundred escaned in the battle, if was 
certainly a bloody engagement: and 
it shocks imogination, as well as rea- 
son, to conceive that no more should 
escape ou of twe il y-SIxX thousand 
and seven hundred. If we divide in 
the same proportion the four hundred 
thousoi! men of the other tribes, there 
will remain forty thousand which may 
still be thought a number exceeding 
probability ; and though twelve thou- 
sand are said to be detached to sur- 
prise and desiroy the small defence- 
less town of Jebesh Gilead, twelve 
hundred would certainly have been 
sufficient for the purpose. When 
Rehoeboam ts said to raise an army of 
one hundred end eighty thousand 
chosen men, 
Judah and Benjamim, (Kings xi. 21), 
if we rcduce them by ten, the remain 

me ciehteen thousand seems to be 
amuch more probable number. In 
the second book of Chromicles, ch. xvi. 
there is a far more extravagant ac 

count, which is, that Abiah, son 
and sucesss or to Rehoboam, raised an 
army cousisting of four hundred 
thousand chosen men, out of the same 
two tribes; and Jeroboam, King of 
Israel, an army of eight hundred 
thousand chosen men, out of the other 
ten tribes; and thet five hundred 
thousand of the latter army were slain 
in the engagement." ‘This account is 


* The following note was found in the 
MS. by another hand. Ep 
The proportion of men from each 


+, 
ibe, 


who, according to the same auth rr. at 
tended David at Hebron, to support his 
election to the whole kingdow, and were 
with him three days eating and drinkine, 


is as follows - 1 Chron. xii 
Men of pe GROO 
WEMSOD . ¢ ni cveoeves 7100 

OE PORE FT 4600 
 BORIITR « 0. ¢. 0:0 4 00:0 3000 

§ Ephraim .......... 20800 


half tribes « 
, aay Manasseh....... ee 18000 


Issachar, 200 chiefs, 
the rest unnumbered. 
Zebulon, perfectly arm- 
edandtrained .... 50000 
Napthali .......... 87000 
DIOR. cscecectvccese SOOO 
ROROE .ccaceedésene:| Geen 
Renben 7 
othe: side 2 Gad 
ef Jordan €@ Manasseh repeated 


On the 
? 120000 


335900 


ow + eer 


out of the two tribes of 


added only to convince the reader 
that the transcribers of copies set no 
bounds to their vanity in magnifying 
the number, and consequently power 
and grandeur, of their nation. 

To add an instance or two more in 
which the numbers appear to be ex- 
ceedingly magnified. It is said in our 
Version, | Sam. vi. 19. that “ Fifty 
thousand and threescore and ten men” 
were punished with death for the crime 
of * looking into the ark of the Lord,” 
But beside the improbability of the 
country supplying so great a multitude 
to visit the ark, or of a tenth part of 
such a number getting near enough to 
look into it, the authors of the Ara- 
bic and Syriac Version seem to have 
read in their Hebrew manuscripts no 
more than five thousand. Josephus 
reduces them to seventy only; and 
the learned Dr, Kennicott has lately 
informed the public that he found the 
number to be no more than seventy, in 
two ancient manuscripts which he 
collated. In Ix. xxx. 28. it is re- 
lated that the armed Levites by the 
command of Moses * slew about three 
thousand men” of those who worship 
ped the golden calf, and who were 
celebrating a religious festival on the 
occasion. ‘The number here cited 
from our English Version is agreeable 
to Hebrew manuscripts, and several 
antient versions; yet in some copies 
of the Septuagint audthe Vulgate, we 
find tweuty-three thousand, and in 
soe thirty-three thousand. ‘These are 
iustances of an apihess i translators 
or transcribers to make arithmetical 
mistakes, which are always found to 
be of a magnifying kind, It is a very 
probable conjecture, though ever so 
destitute of support either from ma. 
nuscripts or versions, that the number 
also of “ thirty-two thousand young 
female captives, oi six hundred seven- 
ty-five thousand sheep, seventy-two 
thousand heads of cattie, and sixty-one 
thousand asses,’ said to be taken from 
the \idianites, (Num. Xxxi.jare great- 








_ 


Let the reader compare this list of num- 


bers, and the sum total, with these men. 


tioned above Let him also consider that 
these three hundred thousand men in arms, 
net to mention the odd thousands) are all 
said to have feasted with David at Hebron 
for threee days successively, and then let 
him judge what credit is due to the ae- 
counts of numbers whi hwe meet in $c- 
veral passages of the Hebrew history. 
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4% Title * Son of God.” ---Tlustration of Heb. ti. 17. 


ly magnified. This may he inferred, 
with some appearance of reason, from 
the mountainous nature, barren soil, 
and narrow extent of the country of 
Midian; though the ingenious and 
learned authors of the Jewish Letters 
to Voltaire, have laboured to remove 
this objection with much streneth, 
excepting the weakness of comparing 
that poor rocky country, to the rich 
and level soil of the Campania of 
Rome. But the chief argument ts to 
be drawn from the 48th and 40th 
verses of the same chapter, in which 
it is said that the Hebrew forces con- 
sisted of twelve thousand men (sup: 
posing then this number not magni- 
fied) returning from the conquest and 
plunder of Midian without the loss of 
one man. Yet the country is de- 
scribed as containing some towns, and 
even castles, which were taken and 
destroyed. ‘The Midianites must 
therefore have been able to make but 
avery weak resistance, or rather none 
at all; consequently must be inferior 
m number and substance to the pre- 
ceding magnified account. 
FE 
SiR, 

That the authority or power exer- 
ewwed by our Saviour was a given, a 
received power from his Father and 
our Father, his God and our God, is, 
fam firmly persuaded, a truth which 
ean be discredited only by impeach- 
ing the credibility of hisown repeated 
and utivarying asseverations, and can 
therefore scarcely be permitted to 
rank, with scriptural Christians, a- 
monest the topics of theological con- 
troversy. Bet, with regard to his 
own construction of the particu lar title 
which he was pleased to assume, the 
following contrast may not per aps 
have so forcibly struck some of them 
as it always does your correspondent. 
When the chief priests challenged 
him, “ Art thon then the Son of God?” 
he replied, as categorically, “Ve sav 
that lam.” When they that were in 
the ship worshipped him, i. e. did him 
homage under that appellation, he 
does not appear to have evaded or re- 
buked so proper a mark of their re- 


spect. When the devils fell down 
hefore him with a like salutation, he 
charged them only notto make him 
known. To Martha's memorable 
confession of her faith (would it had 
been universally deemed as exem- 
plary !) his silence gives implied as- 
sent. And Peter's received from him 
a similar testimony of approbation. 
But mark now the difference, when 
the Jews with that propensity to 
misunderstand his meaning, so fa- 
miliar on all occasions to those advo- 
cates for another kind of Messiah than 
he seemed likely to prove, charged 
him also in so many words, with 
“ making himself equal with GOD," 
by assuming the apellation of his Son: 
..-. Ts it not wrilten in your law, | 
said, Ye are GOD (Elohim). If he 
called them GOD, unto whom thie 
word of GOD came,” &c. Conscious 
of being GOD the Son, could he at 
such a moment have made such a 
reply? Is there any point, any ap- 
plicableness in the retort, but upon 
the admission, the open avowal that 
he considered himself man, man only, 
man as they were men, to whom the 
word of GOD came? If this be not 
to disclaim divinity in point of na- 
ture, what could have been? Can 
more unequivocal interpretation be 
given to the import of the title, Son 
of GOD, on the ground on which he 
presumed to adopt it?) Against such 
unambiguous evidence, wouldthe hy- 
pothesis of an apostle, if such could 
be found, weigh one feather in the 
scale > Yours, 

TE TACE. 

a 
Illustrations of Scripture. 
[From an interleaved Bible. ] 

Heb. ii. 17. * It behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren,” i. e. it 
was fit and right, the obligation not 
pressing on Chirist, but being spoken 
of absolutely. In exactly the same 
way, Cesar in his Commentaries, § 3. 
Damnatum prenam sequi oportebat, ut 
ignt cremaretur, viz. It behoved him, 
being condemned, to be punished, by 
being burned, 
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« Still pleas’d to praise, yet 
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not afraid to blame.”’---Popr. 
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Art. L—The Book of Job, literally 
translated from the original Hebrew, 
and restored to its natural Arrange- 
ment: with Notes critical and j!lus 
trative; and an introductory Dis- 
sertation on its Scene, Scope, Lan- 
guage, Author and Object. By 
John Mason Good, F. R.S. Mem. 
Am. Phil. Soc. and F, L. 3S. of 
Philadelphia. London: Black, Par- 
rv and Co. 1812, 8vo. pp. 491. 

FEXUE qualifications requisite to a 

translator of the book of Job, 
are of no ordinary standard, How far 
they belong to Mr. Good, must be 
determined by a diligent and candid 
review of his performance. Various 
literary productions have made this 
gentleman known to the public: and 
even they who are least partial to 
him as a writer, must admit that in 
industry he surpasses most of his con- 
temporaries 
In the present number we shall 
examine his introductory Dissertation. 
To his eulogium on this noble poem--- 
to his general estimate of its character 
and importance---we feel little hesi 
tation in subscribing. And we shall 
now accompany him in his inquiry into 
** the scene” of the book, “ its scope, 
object and arrangement; its language, 
and the difficulties attending a trans- 
lation of it; its author and wra; and 
the doctrines which it incidentally 
develope yy 
I. * Nothing,” says Mr. Good, “ is 
clearer than that all the persons in- 
troduced into the ensuing Poem were 
Idumeans, dwelling in Idumea, or, in 
other words, Edomite Arabs.” Bo- 
chart, Spanheim, and the writers of 
the Universal History, place the land 
of Uz in Sandy Arabia, which Rosen- 
miller, whose Prolegomena, &c. én 
Jobum have now reached this coun- 
try, considers as likely to be its po- 
sition.* Indeed, on looking into Jer. 
Xxv. 2%, 21, we find that Ue and 
Edom are spoken of as distinct from 
each other. Of the spot upon which 


Job dwelt, Blayneyt remarks, * It 


* Prolegom, 26. 
+ In his note on Jer. xxv. 20. 


was most probably on the confines of 
Idumeea, if not a part of it:” and in 
this opinion we are disposed to ac- 
quiesce, We do not differ greatly 
from Mr. G’s., which is. well sup- 
ported by the authority and reason- 
ing of Bishop Lowth.* But we sub- 
mit, whether the Dissertator has not 
expressed himself with somewhat too 
much of confidence? He justly com- 
mends the “ modesty” of Eusebius: and 
in the event of his printing a second 
edition of his Translation, he will per- 
haps at once imitate and praise this 
learned ecclesiastical historian, and 
enable us to verify the quotation 
made (ix.) from his works; of the 
substantial correctness of which, how- 
ever, we do not doubt, though it has 
the appearance of being inaccurately 

printed. ‘The manners of the Poem 

are, beyond controversy, Arabian ; 

a fact of far more importance than 

ouranswer to the question, In what 

district are Job and his friends de- 
scribed as living? Not that even 

this investigation is without its use; 

nor that we judge it unworthy of the 

notice of studious men. Still, we 

think it the least momentous of the 

matters which occupy our Transla- 
tor's preliminary discourse, and not 
among the clearest. 

I]. Hestates the subject proposed by 
the writer of the Poem to be “ the 
trial and triumph of the integrity of 
Job.” Such, no doubt, is the general 
argument of the book. lts scope, 
nevertheless---the object of its author 
---seems to have been higher; to vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man, by 
shewing that severity of affliction 1s no 
proof of the sufferer's guilt. The 
individual case of Job is subservient to 
this moral. Whether he really exist 
ed, has been a topic of dispute among 
scholars and divines. But we believe 
that historical truth is the basis of 
this work. ‘The nature of the refer 
ences in Seripture to its prineipal cha 
recter,t afford a strong presum ne 
that he is not the fiiprint ofthe poet's 


* Prak ctiones, &« KXXi. not. sub. init 
t Ezek. xiv. 14,20. James v. 1) 
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fancy. As to the structure of the 
poem, we are of opmion that it is, for 
the most part, fabulous. ‘The intro- 
duction, the concluding chapters, the 
preciseness and the care with which 
the leading speakers are brought be 
fore us, three several times, m rota- 
tion, have a very artificial appearance. 
Surely, Mr. Good contends for too 
much when he attempts to evince that 
in these circumstances there 1s nothing 
inconsistent with a narrative of facts. 
Will not sound criticism be satisfied 
with the admission that facts are the 
ground-work of the book? Rosen- 
miuller’s arguments to this effect,” 
are at once concise and forcible. 

Mr. Good assumes a doctrine to 
which we cannot accede respecting the 
Satan of the book of Job; and, for the 
better support of his theory, offers a 
construction of Chap. i. 8. 1. 3. upon 
which we shall animadvert in the pro- 
per place. He considers this poem as 
“a regular Ilebrew Epic,” and adds, 
“ were it necessary to enter so mi- 
nutely into the question, it might easily 
be proved to possess 2!] the more pro- 
munent features of an epic, as collected 
and lanl down by Aristotle himself.” 
This criticism, formerly maintained 
by a foreign author, has found an 
opponent in Lichhornt, and is in- 
capable of being supported. ‘The 
book consists almost entirely of dia- 
logue. There is so little action 
throughout that we cannot with rea- 
son style the poetry either epic or 
dramatic, Aud, though the compo- 
sition is eminently sublime, beautiful 
and pathetic, yet, as Rosenmiiller just- 
ly remarks, its merits are vindicated, 
and not lessened, by our forbearing 
to give it a technical classification - 
** Quod autem huic poemati et le- 
gitimi dramatis et epici carminis ti- 
tulum abjudicamus, nihil de ejus 
pretio derogatum imus, qued ii patius 
facere censendi sunt, qui ad alienam 
normam id inique exigere volunt, 
unde _hecesse est vitiosum et mancum 
videri, quod sane in suo genere est 
pulcherrimum et perfectissimum.” t 

The present translator offers a va- 
luable analysis of this composition, 
which he divides into six parts, in- 





* Prolegom. 3---8 
+ Einleitung in das A. T. B. jij 
(Ed. 3.) 
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f Proleg. 22 


cluding the opening or exordium, 
These are as follow: 1.) Ch. i---iii. 
2.) iii.---xv. $.) XV.---XXIL- 4.) xxii, 
-=-XXXii. 5.) XXXii.---XXXVill. 6.) 
xxxvili. Hereafier, we shall point 
out a few mistakes (such we conceive 
them to be), both of sentiment and 
language, in this part of the Disser- 
tation. 

Ill. We have the pleasure of agree- 
ing with Mr. Good im his general 
statement of the difliculties attending 
a translation of the book of Job, and 
of the necessity of a knowledge of 
Arabic to the translator. If in modern 
times the sense of the poem has been 
more fully developed than heretofore, 
we owe the benefit chiefly to the 
nicer care with which the study of 
the Oriental tongues and dialects has 
been pursued. Sacred criticism has 
received great assistance from the cul- 
tivation of this branch of learning; 
though, in the volumes of a few and 
even celebrated authors, it has often 
degeneraied into puerile refinements. — 

Even the mere English reader of 
the poem before us, must be aware ot 
the arduousness of making a vernacu- 
lar translation of it; as he cannot fail 
to perceive that our public version of 
Job, though executed by men of 
ability and erudition, is frequently 
obscure. Perhaps no book in the 
Old Testament has so much engaged 
the attention of critics and theologians 
widely varying from each other in 
their degrees of knowledge, taste and 
judgment. Yet most of them have 
thrown light upon this fine vestige 
of ancient genius; while room is still 
left for the efforts of future commenta- 
tors and translators. 

IV. It is no easy task to ascertain 
the author and the zra of the book of 
Job. That is was composed before 
the delivery of the Jewish law, cannot, 
we imagine, be reasonably questioned. 
We are unable to discover in this 
poem any traces of persons and trans- 
actions subsequent to the period we 
have just mentioned : and, indeed, it 
remains to be seen whether allu- 
sions are here made. even to much 
earlier incidents recorded in the sa- 
cred history? By whom the book 
Was written, can be a matter only of 
conjecture. ‘They who assign it to 


Moses, advance an opinion far more 
plausible than any other which has 
been hazarded on the subject: yet 
the examples adduced by Mr. G. as 
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“ exhibiting a very singular proof of 
parallelism,” seem insufficient for his 
purpose. Had we in this case in- 
dependent evidence of what our trans- 
lator denominates, somewhat quaintly, 
‘‘an unity of authorship,” these spe 
cimens of a likeness between parts of 
the acknowledged writings of the He- 
brew Lawgiver and detached portions 
of the Poem under our consideration, 
would not be devoid of weight. In 
the absence of external testimony, 
Mr. G. must excuse us if we say that 
he decides rather more peremptorily 
than the state of the argument will 
justify. Rosenmiller ascribes the work 
to some writer who flourished long 
afterwards.---* Vel ipsa Salomonis 
wtate, vel proximis, que ilam inse- 
cuta sint, temporibus;"* but he does 
not venture even to guess who the 
author was. The hypothesis of W ar- 
burton, we presume, is almost ex- 
ploded; though we learn from the 
Leipziger Literatur---Zeitung, of Au- 
gust 16th. 1815S, that Professor Bern- 
stein, of Berlin, honours it with hts 
countenance. It is a memorable in- 
stance of one theory being formed to 
prop, if possible, another. Thus a 
weak and ill-planned structure re- 
quires to be sustained by buttresses, 
which frequently add little to the 
strength of the building, while they 
are sure to heighten its deformity. 

V. “ The chiefdoctrines of the pa- 
triarchal religion, as collected from 
different parts of the poein,” Mr. Good 
thus enumerates: 

“1. The creation of the world by 
one supreme and eternal Intelligence. 

“2. Its regulation, by his perpe- 
tual and superintending providence. 

“3. The intentions of his provi- 
dence carried into effect by the minis- 
tration of a heavenly hierarchy. 

“4. ‘The heavenly hierarchy, com- 
posed of various ranks and orders, pos- 
sessing difierent names, dignities and 
offices. 

«5. An apostacy, or defection, in 
some rank or order of these powers; 
of which Satan seems to have been 
one, and perhaps chief. 

“6. The good and evil powers or 
principles, equally formed by the 
Creator, and hence equally denomi- 
nated ‘ Sons of God; both of them 
employed by him in the administra- 





* Proleg. 36, 36 
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tion of his providence; and both 
amenable to him at stated courts, 
held for the purpose of receiving an 
account of their respective missions, 
“7. A day of future resurrection, 


judgment, and retribution, to all man- 


kind. 

“8. The propitiation of the Crea- 
tor, in the case of human transgress- 
ious, by sacrifices, and the mediation 
and intercession of a righteous per- 
son.” 

Having finished this enumeration, 
the translator says, ** Several of these 
doctrines are more clearly developed 
than others: yet I think there are 
sufficient grounds for deducing the 
whole of them.” ‘The practice of 
deduction, alas! is much too frequent 
among reputed theologians, and has 
mainly contributed to the support of 
unscriptural and antichristian tenets, 

As to “ the creation of the world 
by one supreme and eternal I[ntel- 
ligence, and its regulation by his per- 
petual and = superintending — provi- 
dence,” these truths are more than 
developed in the book of Job---more 
than deducible from this ancient Poem : 
for it teaches them in plain and unam- 
biquous language. We will advert, 
at the foot of the page, to some pas- 
sages which are the vouchers of our 
assertion.* Can as much be main- 
tained concerning the remainder of 
the opinions stated by Mr. Good ? 
Are not his Dissertation and his notes 
a proof that these have long been 
controverted, so far as regards the 
poem before us? 

For the deduction that the designs 
of divine providence are “ carried into 
effect by the ministration of a heaven- 
ly hierarchy,” he refers to Ch. i. 6, 7. 
iv. 18,19. v. 1. XXxiil. 22, 23. 

Now in the first ofthese texts mention 
is made indeed of the sons of God: yet 
respecting their nature and abode the 
writer has been profoundly silent; 
and from his silence, it were, surely, 
unbecoming to deduce a proposition so 
comprehensive and important. The 
title sons of God is bestowed, in the 
New Testament, upon Christians ;f 
su that it does not necessarily desig- 
nate beings superior to the human 
In the 18th verse of Chap. iv. 





race. 
* Ch. xxxviii---xlii. Ch, i, 9, 21. 
ii. 10. v. 8---27. ix. 4---13, 


+ 1 Johan iii, 1, 
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the word angels is equivalent with 
messengers. it receives illustration 
from the term servants in the preced- 
ine clause; and, though these are, in 
the 1oth verse, contrasted with man- 
kind, the poet, however, does not de- 
clare that all or most of the uitentions 
of Providence are executed “ by the 
ministration of a heavenly hierarchy.” 
A hierarchy implies a gradation of 
rank, of which (whether it exist or 
not) we read nothing mn these verses. 
The propriety of the appeal to ch. 
vy. 1, must be determined by a few 
observations, to be made hereafter 
on the rendering of it. Our public 
translation has saints, for which Mr. 
(3. substitutes heavenly hosts. The 
case of ch. xxxiii. 22, 23, is the same. 

Thus it appears that of this gentle- 
man’s four references the two first 
do not reach the extent of his deduc- 
tien; while the others admit, and may 
even be found to require, a transla- 
tion differing from his own. 

It is not from Arabian writers, from 
“the Mahommedans in general,” 
from Christian and still less from 
Pagan poets, that such tenets should 
be taken by believers in revelation, 
We confine ourselves to the question, 
whether the existence of a heavenly 
hierarchy be taught by Moses and the 

srophets, by Jesus and the apostles ? 
t is the province of scriptural criti- 
cism to ascertain the ordinary import 
ofa word atthe time of its being em- 
ploved by the sacred writers ; instead 
of giving it a sense derived from com- 
paratively modern hypotheses, and, 
as the effect of a false association of 
uleas, imagined to be ancient. As- 
suming the truth of some popular 
speculations in theology, it will not 
be difficult for us to conceive of a 
process of the mind by means of which 
traces of them shall seem to occur in 
serypture. But the inquiry still re- 
mais, whether they are so propound- 
ed there that “he who runs mav 
read’ them? What believer in the 
authority ofthe New ‘Testament ever 
spoke of the doctrines of the pardon 
of sin upon repentance, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the future judg- 
ment of the world hy Jesus f “hrist as 
being simpiy developed in its books, 
being deducible, truly from its con- 
tents 

These observations are applicable 
not only to the aotion of a heavenly 
Aerarchy, butto that of “ an apostacy” 
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among the celestial orders; which 
tenet, accordingto Mr. G., “ is derived 
from two or three passages that may, 
perhaps, admit of a different expla- 
nation.” Whether Satan be intro 
duced, in Ch, i. and ii. as an eval and 
apostate spirit, is at least questionable. 
Upon this subject the translator com- 
municates to us more information 
than the author of the poem. The 
Satan of the book of Job, is not the 
Satan of the Chaldces,* but is repre- 
sented as a judicial officer in the court 
of God. After the seventh verse of 
the second chapter this being entirely 
disappears, Mr. Good indeed says, 
that the opponents of the patriarch 
“ were excited” by “ the archdwemon:” 
on what evidence he builds his avser- 
tion, we have yet to learn. If the 
writer's silence is to be thus supplied 
by “the coinage” of our Dissertator’s 
“ brain,” any fancy whatever may be 
deduced from scripture. Had the 
poet conceived of Satan as Mr. G. 
dees, he would have employed lan- 
guage more nearly resembling Mr. 
G's. When, in the natural order of 
our review, we proceed to the re- 
mainder of this gentleman's volume, 
we shall with strict impartiality in- 
quire, whether his version of ch. iv. 
18. xv. 15, betray or not any fond. 
ness for “ systematizing >" The truth 
or the falsehood of this doctrine of a 
defection among the celestial orders, 
is not now the matter of our investi- 
gation. Qur sole purpose is to warn 
our readers against imagining that it 
is clearly developed in this poem. 

In favour of “the doctrine of an 
universal resurrection and retribution” 
Mr. Good adduces ch. xiy. 10—15. 
XIX. 23-——29. Xx. 28, 30. xxxi. 18, 
14. Of these texts the first is, in our 
eyes, declaratory of the contrary te- 
net: nor can the Dissertator enlist 
it into his service without previously 
employing the word renovation in- 
stead of change. This passage and 
the rest of the supposed authorities 
we will discuss when we advance to 
his version and his notes. For the 
present, we only ask, whether the 
hypothesis of a future life's being 
even developed in the book of Job, be 
not at variance with the scope of the 
poem, aud with its interesting moral ? 
[t is curious to notice the mixture of 





4 Einleitung in das A. T; von J. G. 
Eichhorn, 3rd Bd, (3. Ac.) 592, 595. 
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decision and of doubt with which 
Mr. Good expresses himself in this 
part of his Dissertation---v. g “ 
seems Clear--it seems evident--- it proves 
obviously” ! 

Ile quotes ch. xv. 18---22. Xvi. 
Vii. 1. Xvi. 11. XXX. 24, 25, as the 
principal passages “ against the exis- 
tence of a future life.’ But then he 
adds, immediately, “ all these pas- 
sages rather refer to an inseusibiltty or 
dissipation of the soul upon death, 
than to the question ofa re-existence 
at some future period: and hence 
they cannot strictly be said to anni 
hilate this latter doctrine.” Now, af- 
ter reading again and again the above- 
mentioned texts, we can discern in 
them no traces whatever of the dis- 
tinction which Mr. G. finds it so 
convenient to suggest. The holy 
sufferer speaks of the hope of man as 
destroved: and though he wishes to 
retain it, yet he knows that thus much 
is beyond his power, 

“ Yea, my hopes !—who shall point them 


2S TP, 


a 


out? 

To the grasp of the grave must they fall a 
prey.” 

We are next referred to ch. i. 5. 
xlii. 8, 0, as texts in which are de- 
veloped “ the propitiation of the Crea 
tor, in the case of humian transgres- 
sions, by sacrifices, and the media- 
tion and intercession of a righteous 
person.” These passages we have, 
accordingly, examined with great at- 
tention: and in the former we meet 
with a record of the fact that Job's 
parental affection and habitual piety 
induced him to offer sacrifices every 
day for his children; while from the 
other we learn that, at God's command, 
he presented intercessory prayers for 
his three friends, who, however, were 
specially directed to bring with their 
own hands a prescribed sacrifice. In 
these instances there was nothing of 
propitiation and mediation, in the sense 
in which the words are commonly 
understood. We may as well con- 
jecture that sacrifices were symbolical 
of Divine merey as that they were 
either propitiatory or vicarious. 

On reading Mr. Good's introduc- 
tory Dissertation, we have frequently 
wished that the provinces of the trans- 
lator of the scriptures and of the doc- 
trinal expositor of them, were con- 
sidered as distinct; the correctness 
and fidelity of a version of these 
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writings being unavoidably affected 
m some degree by the preconceived 
idea of their containing passages from 
which certain doctrines may be learn- 
ed in the way of inference and deduc- 
tion. , 

We shall weigh the intrinsic me- 
rits of the translation before us with 
its pretensions. Mr. Good assures 
his readers that he has not been “ a 
niggard in labour ;" and we believe 
him. We admire his industry and 
ardour, his attachment to scriptural 
criticism and oriental learning. His 
views of the manner in which the 
book of Job should be rendered from 
the original, are enlightened and cor- 
rect; and, if he has not uniformly 
succeeded in exemplifying them, it 
must be remembered that he could 
command only a few heurs in every 
week (actively engaged as he is in 
the duties of his profession) for the 
execution of his task. Upon our can- 
dour and forbearance he possesses a 
yet stronger claim; inasmuch as he 
never treats preceding or his contem- 
porary labourers in the field of sacred 
literature with arrogance and illiber- 
ality. If we think him sometimes 
unduly confident in his positions, and 
sometimes inaccurate in his reasonings, 
we have, nevertheless, the pleasure 
of observing that he uniformly avoids 
offensive and personal strictures upon 
those who dissent from his conclusions. 

The style of his Dissertation might 
be improved. But we content our- 
selves with pointing out one mark of 
haste. In page xxiii, Mr. G. speaks 
of the goad as passing into the soul of 
Job, yet not poisoning it. The me- 
taphor isincongruous. We would at- 
tempt to give it consistency, were not 
our translator an enemy to the conjec- 
tural pernars in matters of verbal 
criticism | 

Some of the Hebrew words which 
he takes occasion to cite in his in- 
troductory Discourse, are wrongly 
printed. Are these errors attributa- 
ble to the distance of Broxbourn* from 
the metropolis? Reviewers and their 
readers will be somewhat deficient in 
experience aud in charity, if they 
cannot allow for typographical mis- 
takes flowing from this source. 





* This work issues from the Brozbourn 
press, in Hertfordshire, 
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Art. Il. Discourses an Universal Re- 
stitution, delivered to the Society of 
Protestant Dissenters in  Lewin's 
Mead, Bristol. By John Prior Est- 
lin, LL. D. 8vo. pp. 211. Long- 
man and Co. 1818. 

Whilst the subject and the argu- 
ments of this work were under dis- 
cussion in our last volume, we thought 
it scarcely decorous to bring the 
Discourses under our own review : 
they are too important however to 
be passed over, though after the in- 
vestigation which they have under- 
gone, we may content ourselves with 
a cursory notice. 

The Discourses are the familiar ad- 
dresses of an aged pastor to his tlock, 
on a topic of supreme importance, 
to which his attention and zeal have 
been lately directed; hence they 
discover a confidence and urgency of 
mannerwhich viewed in any other light 
would be scarcely pleasing, but to the 
same circumstance must be attributed 
the simplicity, pathos and eloquence 
with whichso many passages in them 
abound. Dr. Estlin was brought over 
to the doctrine of Universal Restitu- 
tion by his friend the late much-la- 
mented and reverend Rochemont Bar- 
bauld*, whose almost unceasing re- 
monstrances forced him to re-con- 
sider the subject and to contemplate it 
in all its bearings and connexions, 
(p. 71.) His zeal, indeed, points him 
outas a new convert: but, at the same 
time, the hypothesis which he asserts 
is so beautiful and cheering, reflects 
so much glory on the universal 
Father and sheds such beams of com- 
fort and jovupon the condition of the 
children of men, that it seems im- 
possible that gny one should hold it 
with indifference. 

. Passion is regson, transport temper here.’ 

Chere may be enthusiasm, but. it is 

surely an amiable, nay more, a noble 

enthusiasm in the preacher's estimate 

of his favourite doctrine p. 203). 

“ It appears to me be a part of the plan 
of divine providence,the whole of which 
s founded iv infinite wisdom, that the 
doctrine of final salvation shoudd at this 
period of the Christian Chur hb, revived, 
as particularly adapted to the cure of 
those moral dis: rders which pret ’ 


m ; ail in the 
world 


* For an account of Mr. Barbauld from 
a pea capable of doing justice to the sub. 
ject, see M. Repos. Vol iii pp, 706709. 


Universal happiness must be al- 
lowed to be the best proof of infinite 
love, and what sentiment is so power- 
ful in the excitement of practical 
benevolence as the persuasion that 
the author of all things is the Father 
and the Friend of his reasonable 
creatures > Were this conviction ge- 
nerally and deeply felt, there would be 
little bigotry, persecution or war. 

It is a consolatory fact that the 
doctrine at least of eternal torments 
has been losing ground since the Re- 
formation. The Reformers inherited 
it from the Church of Rome, and 
might assert it with the more vehe- 
mence and apply it the more largely 
in order to shew their opposition to 
purgatory, a state of remedial pain: 
but Dr. Estlin suggests (p. 50. 
note) that the most convincing evi- 
dence we have of even Calvin's habi- 
tual belief of it is his burning Ser- 
vetus! The tremendous doctrine is 
certainly not contained in the Articles 
of the Church of England: it was 
asserted in the Forty-two Articles, 
settled in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, but was happily rejected when 
the number of Articles was reduced 
to Thirty-nine (p. 16, 17). In the 
Athanasian Creed it may indeed be 
implied, but it would be unjust to 
determine the faith of the National 
Church from a formulary, of which 
all its enlightened and liberal mem- 
bers have long been ashamed. The 
most zealous advocates of the doctrine 
are to be found amongst the Metho- 
dists; but the zeal of most of them 
has of late cooled upon this point, 
and not a few of them embrace the 
opinion of final happiness to al]. On 
what other supposition, can they main- 
tain the ultimate triumphs of divine 
grace, the efticacy of the cross of 
Christ, and the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, that in the Messiah shall ¢ all 
the families of the earth be blessed’ ! 

Dr. Estlin wonders and grieves 
that the advocates of destruction or 
annihilation (the words differ, but 
the thing is the same,) should have 
been chiefly Unitarians: but surely 
this doctrine is infinitely preferable 
to that of eternal pains and penalties. 
We remember the time when our 
escape from the scheme of the As- 
sembly's Catechism to this moderate 
system, filled us with inexpressible 
joy: we had landed upon solid ground, 
after being long vexed upon a sea 
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of doubt and disquietude, and it was 
some time before we felt any anxiety 
to explore the goodly land which 
we had reached, and to gather all 
the pleasant and exhilarating fruits 
which we now know by expe- 
rience that it yields. He that, 
educated amidst the rigours of Cal- 
vinism, embraces the destruction 
scheme, has obtained a shelter ; the 
storm is over; the Supreme Power 
no longer does evil: but still, it may 
be urged, is this enough? Is any 
doctrine worthy of God that does 
not represent him as effecting all 
possible good to his own offspring ? 
if he does not will good to all, where 
is his goodness? If he wills, and 
cannot effect, where is his wisdom or 
power? It is no reply to this argu- 

ment that there is evil in the present 
world: should it be granted that 
there is real unmixed evil, this would 
indeed be a presumption in favour of 
the eternity of evil; but is it for the 
honour of the highest, the only Good, 
to allow that under his reign, evil 
will be eternal? ‘This however is not 
granted; for it is contended that all 
the evil of life is temporary and also 
remedial, and thatthe future and final 
happiness of intelligent beings will be 
increased by this arrangement of the 
Divine Providence. We have ay il- 
lustration of this supposition in sleep, 
which isa defect, but which promotes 
greatly the comfort of all animals ; and 
also, in corporeal pain, which in the 
wise and benevolent scheme of things 
is compensated by pleasure, aud with- 
out which, perhaps, pleasure were 
not. 

It may be granted that the letter 
of scripture is favourable to the doc- 
trine of destruction, as it is to that of 
transubstantiation: a second death, 
however, does not any more than a 
first preclude a revival, and as Dr. 
Estlin justly insinuates (p. 141) a first 
resurrection implies a second. My. 
Locke has long ago proved that the 


human mind has no proper idea of 


eternity, and can have none; divine 
revelation, therefore, cannot possibly 
teach any doctrine with regard to 
eternity ; the utmost that it undertakes 
io reveal is concerning ages of ages, 
beyond which, in fact, eternity lies : 
and therefore it might be admitted 
that the wicked will be punished 
(but punishment may consist in the 
mere privation of a certain kind or 
degree of good) to the utmost length 
that men’s faculties can reach, and 
et be reasonably and successfully 


contended that the end of all God's 
creatures will be happy. In the Jew- 
ish idiom, ages of ages are only defi- 
nite periods; of these the longest may 
be the Messiah’ s reign; but when he 
has accomplished his work by the 
destruction of all enemies to man, 
and especially death (now death can 
be destroyed only by those that have 
fallen captive to death being set free 
by life), it is the doctrine of the apos 
tle that he will resign the kingdom to 
God, who will be all and in all, 


* And where he vital breathes, there must 
[be joy.” 

Even the decided advocates of de- 
struction must, one should think, 
wish to be able to renounce their sys- 
tem; they must certainly wish this, 
if they desire the happiness of all man- 
kind. But to desire this end isthe 
characteristic of a good man; and is 
it not the attribute of the infinitely 
whose all men are, and 
whose perfection consists in his being, 
not speculatively but practically, their 
father, and whose perfections, wisdom 
and power, as well as benevolence, 
are all infinitely equal ? 

According to present appearances 
and also to scriptural representations, 
the majority of mankind must suffer 
punishinent in the world to come 
(p. 83); let that punishment be final 
and endless, and what a prospect is 
here for the philanthropist! Without 
a resurrection, the destruction scheme 
would be plausible enough: but the 
testimony of scripture is decisive as 
to the revivification of the wicked ; 
why then on this hypothesis are they 
to be dragged forth from their hah. 
bers?— only to be tormented---that 
their torments may end them. And 
this is the amount of the divine 
promise, sealed by martyrdoms and 
miracles, that “asin Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive !” 

In proportion to the improvement 
of human society, capital punish 
ments have been exploded, and the 
avowed ends of penal justice have 
been the security of society and the 
reformation of offenders (p. 115, &e. 
This is the uetural march of benevo- 
leuce. Where there is more, where 
there is all wisdom and power,---in 
the other world---will there be less 
benevolence and less happiness? And 
will our Howards and Romillys go 
into the future state, icapacitated by 
their goodness in the present, for ad- 
miring the measures of the divine 
government - 


rood God, 
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OBITUARY. 


ES  — 


Mr. Thomas Mullett. 
rpue following is the conclusion of the 

Funeral Address delivered at the tnter- 
ment of Mr Thomas Mullett, by the Rev 
John Evans, in Bunhill Fields, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 23, 1814. The Address has 
been printed merely for circulation among 
the relatives and friends of the deceased. 

This doctrine of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, torms a most 
consolatory topic under the de privation of 
relatives and friends Th transition, 
therefore, is natural and easy to the enu- 
meration of a few particulars relative to 
our much respected deceased brother,whose 
removal has brought us together on this 
mournful occasion. 

Mr. Tuomas Metctetr was born at 
Taunton in the year 1745---an era me- 
morable in the annals of British history, 
for an ineffectual attempt to restore arbi- 
trary power and spiritual tyranny through- 
out these kingdoms. His parents belonged 
to the community of Friends, among whom 
he was brought up, but on his marriage he 
relinquished his connexion with that So- 
ciety. Agreeably to the education which 
he had received, he soon entered the com- 
mercial world. Humanly speaking---he 
was the arbiter of his own fortune.  Provi- 
tlence, indeed, smiled upon his continued 
and persevering efforts, so that, at length, 
he attained to an honourable independency. 
He visited the United States of America 
three times, and formed connexions in 
that distant part of the globe upon a large 
venle and of high respectability. There, 
as well as in this country, he was esteemed 
by a numerous circle of friends---who knew 
bis worth, and will hold in honour his me- 
mory 

In the political world also he, at one 
period, took a distinguished part---for he 
had not adopted the absurd opinion, that 
when men become Christians they are to 
relinquish all concern for the rights and 
privileges of the civil community, At 
Bristol, where he began his career, and 
where he resided for many years, he took 


the le fin what inch dead the welfare of 


that ancient and populous city There it 
was, that through pood and ¢ ul repeor!, te 
vpposed that infertunale war which wo 
vered the American colonies from th et. 
rent stock, and in every stage of its pre 
sq ess he |i‘ted up his Voice aya tie : wi 
policy and wickedness Jt was deplores 
by every friend to humanity .® 


° Among the many anecdotes with v set 
the ceceased amused ang interesien ta 
trends, there is oue, sespectiny Grrgpes 


It is a circumstance worthy of mention, 
that he was the lastof the éwe/ve persons who 
were engaged in inviting the celebrated 
Edmund Burke to be the representative of 
the city of Bristol, than whom no one, both 
without and within the walls of the senate, 
reprobated ore eloquently the deleterious 
consequences with which that contest was 
attended, Few understood better than did 
the Deceased the rights of the subject— 
none advocated with more manly firmness 
the principles of ervi and of RELIGIOUS 
LingatTy, which he knew incladed iv all 
their ramifications, the prosperity of man- 
kind, 

His intellectual powers were of a superi- 
or cast-—and he had au intimate knowledge 
of mankind. There was a clearness in his 
perceptions, and a calmness in his deliber- 
ations, favourable to accuracy of judg- 
ment. He was aware of the perturbed 
emotions by which the human breast is 
swayed, and he guarded against those in- 
veterate prejudices by which obliquity of 
judgment is generated. His information 
on most subjects was correct, and he ex- 
ereised the utmost caution in making up 
his mind. His sentiments, once formed, 
were seldom altered, and his measures, 
determined upon, were invariably carried 
into execution. Indeed, his leading cha- 
racteristics were firmness of opinion and 
consistency of conduct. Having taken a 
comprehensive view of what was offered to 
his consideration---his mind was not haras- 
sed by any puerile vacillations---but, con- 





Wasainctoy, that he told me, which 
ought not to be lost. When Mr. Mullett 
first visited the United States of America 
it was at the close of the war, when he was 
introduced to General Washington. With 
this great and good man he passed some 
time at his seat, Mount Vernon. Beside 
other flattering marks of attention, Genera! 
Washington, when alone with him in his 
library, asked him if he had seen any in- 
dividual in that country who was compe- 
tent to the task of writing a history of that 
unhappy coutest? Mr, Mullett, with his 

ua! presence of mind, replied---“ I know 
¢ and one only, competent to the 
‘me -—The General eagerly asked--- 
“Whe can fhat individual be?” Mr. 
Mudie remarked---“Cxsar wrote his own 
Commentaries | The General bowed and 
spuet-—~ Caevar could write his Commen- 
tas 489 vet, Sour, JT know the atrocities 
“vaenetiet ow both sides have been se great 
wt “ey. leat they cannot be faithfully 
“wwetut, vad had better be buried in eb- 


; Petal 
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scious of the firmness of the ground on 
which he stood---he prosecuted his object 
till it was accomplished. 

Hence it is that he was looked up to by 
a number of respectable characters, and 
not unfrequently occupied in matters of 
arbitration between his fellow-citizens in 
the commercial world. He had, for some 
time past, withdrawn himself from the 
bustle of political life, yet he has been 
more than once consulted on transatlantic 
affairs, especially by an enlightened mem- 
her of the legislature of the present day. 
Phis patriot and philanthropist he visited, 
and used to pass a few days with him at his 
house inthe country. No individual was 
inore strenuous in his exertions to persuade 
the government, that the late obnoxious 
Orders in Council would be the cause of 
a war eventually, to be deplored by Bri- 
tons. Ever the advocate of peace, he in 
these latter, as well as former hostilities, 
viewed alike the measures adopted towards 
America as destructive of public tranquil 
ity. How far he was correct in predicting 
the evil consequences of the present con 
test, time alone can determine. But I am 
warranted in declaring, that had he sur- 
vived its issue, he would have ardently 
hailed the return of the blessings of peace 
with a country, to which by origin, con- 
nexions and language, we are so closely 
allied. He rejoiced that the ravages of war 
had, in a measure, ceased---and he fondly 
hoped, that ere long, human beings would 
discern the folly and wickedness of an ap- 
peal to arins, instead of having recourse to 
a wise adjustment of the opposite and jar- 
ring interests of mankind. 

With respect to his religion, having been 
educated in the principles of the Friends, 
he retained a partiality for their views, es- 
pecially as they are detailed in the writings 
of Barclay and Penn---who held them in 
their purity. I have, more than once, not 
only heard him declare how incontestible 
were the great leading facts of the Chris- 
tian religion, but also express his admira- 
tion of the unparalleled moral excellence, 
which beams forth with a pure and efful- 
gent glory in the character of Jesus Christ. 
Often, however, did he lament, with other 
pious and liberal individuals of different 
denominations, that the mild and pacific 
spirit of THe Saviour was not more con- 
spicuous amongst the professors of Chiris- 
lianity. 

The deceased married, Mary, the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. and venerable Hugh Evans, 
and sister to theRev, Dr.Caleb Evans, presi- 
dent of the Baptist Academy at Bristol. I 
scarcely need add, that his father-in-law 
had an unfeigned regard for him, and his 
brother-in-law was, to the day of his death 
most sincerely attached to him. He had a 
high opinion of his good sense, consulting 
him on every important occasion, and re- 
lying upon his judgment with po inconsi- 
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derable satisfaction. Hie excellent part- 
ner proved, in the best sense of the word, 
a help-mate---participating of his joys, 
and dividing his sorrows throughout bis 
variegated career of life. Her prety---her 
benevolence, and her invariable kindness 
endeared her to all who knew her. She 
bore her husband eleven children---rour of 
whom only, a son and three daughters, suy- 
vive---on Whose minds her truly maternal 
affection has left an indelible impresssion, 
Beloved and regretted, she died, 1800, in 
the 56th year of herage. The surviving 
progeny of both these estimable parents 
knew their worth, and rendered their lives 
comfortable and happy. They now revere 
and bless their memory. 

Our deceased friend enjoyed, for a long 
series of years, a considerable portion of 
health and strength---which, indeed, car. 
ried him through the very many avocations 
in which he was engaged. Latterly, a 
complaint in the head seized him, which 
was relieved by the advice of the faculty, 
though by no means altogether removed. 
But within these last twelvemonths, the 
energies of nature declined, and the pow- 
ers of life were seen hastening to a tetgti- 
nation. Excursions to the sea-side, which 
had generally been found efficacious, yield- 
ed him no effectual relief. He returned 
home from Hastings, as well as from a 
previous visit to his favourite Isle of Wight, 
with alarming symptoms of the dropasy. 
These indications of extreme debility in- 
creased, and medical aid (the best that hu- 
man judgment could suggest) became as it 
will, alas! svon us all---una- 
vailable. His severe and accumulated sutl- 
ferings he bore with the fortitude of a man, 
and with the resignation of the Christian, 
He expired, at length, without a strugyle 
ora groan, in the sirfy-ninth year of his 
age. 

Our excellent friend, indeed, 
feared the approach of death. Latterly, he 
conversed freely and even cheerfally, 
abuut his approaching dissolution He 
possessed a calmness and a firmness, when 
speaking of his expected decease, that 
whilst it gratified those around him, em- 
boldened them to converse with him con- 
cerning it. Such a conduct imparted con 
solation to this relatives and friends—hiis 
character, indeed, through life and m 
death is thus endeared to them by a thou- 
sand different recollections. Even deliber 
ate orders for his funeral were given by 
him, and amongst other requests he ex- 
pressed a particular wish, that I should 
pay this last sad tribute of respect to his 
memory. It is not quite two years ago 
since I was called to the painful task of 
interring my highly respected relative, 
and his beloved son-in-law, Mr. Joseph 
Jefferies Evans, in this cemetry. And 
little did I then imagine, that I should he 
so soon called to engage on a smmilar me- 
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Deairk of Joanna Southeatt. 
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tis pre tion was. it met with more be 
levers than ’ (have fhe 1 expected, in 
what is terux this en bar ened we. We 
have no miler the circunrmtances ot 


an event, Which has Dlasted the hopes ot 

vere anXiously waiting for its 
ful Glu it Du tha the la tten wer ks ot ner 
life, Joanna was con ined to her bed by 


sickness and was able to take little or no 


meri d sus'evance:. soon attet bye r contie- 
ment she was pre tiled th} mm to call im the 
ASSIST ice of A Vy if imi, ane \ perienced 
surgeon, vw he ppea s to have been the 
firsi who raised serious doubts ta her mind 
copcrrning ihe reality of her pregnaner, 
by sta yr i s his decided opin ’ that 
there v Ol dation for its belu fr, and 
that } ‘ciscase must « entualiy terfiipate 
n death l'e aiterwards « \pl ined more 


fully the grounds of bis opinion ta a letier 
to her constant ait idant and secretary, 
An | derwor a. atthe same tine recom 
mending such medicines as mught alleviate 
the violence ot her disorder though thee y 
could not effect a cure lhea swer, which 


by the direction of Joa 1 he received, 
shews whata great degree of infatuation 
Still possessed her: she expressed a ** ds 
termination not to take medicine unlece. 
} re : e Lord 
Mr. Want, anxious to discha ue Bis pro 
fesmonal duty. p posed that she sheuld 
uarergyo an eX\a ron. that the precise 
mature and state of he isease might he 


ascertained: but to this praceat pi ‘posal 
nether she gor her friends would accede - 
her ref sal Was ac companied by a declara- 
then, that “ if she was not pre gnant with a 
buman being, she was satistied there was 


some living creature within her.”’ 


This conéidence, if real, soon abated, aod 
the positive opaaion of the surgeon gradu. 
ly opened her « yes to her real situation, 
ul she seemed to be sensible that death 
us drawing near. On the 7th ef Nevem- 
ber ste pret ided to have reeelved from 
the following communica. 

m; “* Before the end & over every one’s 


ith will fail tl elm, tur her suflering’s wil} 


be so great, that she will uppear as one 
dead it Was als said, ** Let ne one be 

armed af thou appear as dead hefore 
them for a while. I ball raise thee up 


agai.” If Joanna really beheved that 
this communivation Was mace, tit may 
serve to shew the great anxiety aud distress 
ot mind she ex] rience 

In order to relieve this a ixeiy and sup- 
port hes drooping Spliits, some ot her fol- 
lowers, whose faith was greater than her 
own, produeed one of her prophe c1es pub- 
lished se | be ago as 1792, in which it was 
. wid, ihat the mother ot Shiloh previous to 
his birth would be as dead for four days; 
hut would then revive apd be delive red! 
Sueh was their fanaticism, that although 
they expected her death, yet they per- 
sunded themselves it would be temporary 
and they confidently looked for her revival 
at the predicted tume 

Joanna seems to have calmed herself in 
some measure by this persuasion, but her 
calm was of short daration, and as she 
found death approachiag ber agitation of 
mind rapidly increased. On the 19th of 
November she seat for Dr, Reece, a medi- 
cal attendant in whom she most confided, 
aud a scene ensued Ww hich shews how erest 
were her mental eorfliets “ Findme 
heaself (she said) gradually dying, sh 
could not but consider her inspiration ind 
prophecies as a delusion.’ She furiher 
said, addressing herself to her surround- 
ing fnends, “ When you have heard me 
speak of my prophecies, you have some- 
times heard me say that 1 doubted my in 
spiration; but at the same time you would 
never let me despair. When ] have been 
alone, it has often appeared delusive ; bat 
when the communications were made to 
ine [ did not doubt them.” 

* Feeling as | now do, that my dissolu- 
tion is drawing near, and that a day or two 
may terminate my life, it all appears delu- 
sion.’ One of her diseiples said to her, 
‘** Mother, your feelings are human. We 
know that you are a favoured woman of 
God, and that you wil produce the pro- 
mised child, aud whatever you may say te 
the contrary will net diminish our faith.” 
This assurance gave her comfort. The 
seene concluded with Joanna’s giving di- 
rections to the Doctor “ to open her body 
incase she should die, and ascertain the 
euuse of her feelings for the last nine 
months.’’ After some farther instructions 
respecting her delivery if that should take 


place, she directed her friends, that “ iv 
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ease she should appear as dead for three o1 
four davs, no force should be used to e 
tricate the child, but to leave her accord 
ine to the directions y the S; 

to be kept as Wart as possible tril chy 
a visible chunge taken place either in fire, 
i| death bas taken planes 


riven hey 


‘ Ss 


or that actu 
full satisfaction of her frrends 
In this state of mind, waterin 


hope and despair, s 


e between 


he appears to have lin 
' 


vered tll the day of her death bor a fe 
huurs before this 
sensible thoneh with some lucid mrervals 
During these she appeared c 
her approaching dissolution, which 
disciples regarded as a prelade to U 
birth which they so eagerly and so blind! 
expected. She Werdd, 
which she expressed her conviction 

she had been visited by some good or « 
Hoping that she should soon re 


? 
tite 


ay ful event she was j 


rac"? Ts 


hey 


now dictated a 


spirit 
vive, Which she was satisfied would be 
ease if she had been visited by the Lord, 
she desired she might be preserved with 
every tender care for four days after disso- 
lution, the fourth being that on which, 
under Providence, she ex pected she should 
be restored to life and delivered. If that 
petiod expired without any symptoms of 
re-animation, she directed that her body 
might be submitted to skilful operctors 
Soon after she had thus made known he: 
pleasure she expired, 

No painful feelings were excited by this 
event in the minds of Joanna’s proselytes 
One of them said that * her soul would 
retura, having only gone to heaven to le 
gitimate the child which would be born 
They proceeded to wrap the corpse in warm 
blankets, te apply bottles of hot water to 
the feet, and to keep the room warm in 
which she lay, hoping by these means to 
preparc the body for the return of the spirit, 
which they considered as merely “ gor 
for a while The news of peace with 
America arrived on the day of her death, 
a circumstance which inspired her follow 
ers with fresh confidence. *“ If you do not 
see that God is about to do a great work, 
you must be blind indeed,” exclaimed one of 
them. Two days after her death, although 
putrefaction had evidently begun to take 
place, stil] their confidence was unabated 
Of the revival of Joanna they had no 
doubts, and all their anXiety was, that the 
world mht be convinced she was really 
dead. Nine medical gentlemen were called 
im to have this 
fact, and a declaration was published in the 
daily Papers, from which we extract the 
followmg remarkable passage. “ Her 
friends Know her to be dead, bat the arm of 
the Lord is not shortened, and if he is 
@bout to doa great work @pon the earth, 
as they firmly believe he is, they know that 
he can as easily raise the dead to life, as 
awukea person outofatrance. Mrs. Soath 
eott’s words always have been, * that death 


ocular demonst.ation of 


rz 
og 


nd on that 
rest thy y estion.”’ 


or life wonld end the strite:’ 
rt nod he? bye | ive s 


Phis mfatuatt contianed the third aad 
even the fe arth day, aud the met real gen 
tlemen who were appointed to open the 
b dy. were ni toneh a tifl 
the | Splrutieu he last minute of the ap 


nointed time: crowds assembled before the 


dour, nad the ii | es respecting her re- 

ition Were mad vith the most anx- 
Lous hope, und the most « rer expecta 
tion The eN? iration of four ‘38 and 


nivhts broueht not with it the destructien 


of these hones, and when her tollowers 


ectation 


that the life of the mother would be re. 
< ed. they still expected the birth of the 
omised « hy dd ected } r aisa He infment 
is D Ree i the opening of the 


i 
body, may be bette conee:/yed than de- 


strongly depicted In every 
had all pretured to 
themselves many happy days, the enjoy 
This nnex pected 


s ribed it Ww: 
countenance They 
ment of heaven on earth 
change, so suddenly comme upon them, 
was too much Noue howeve: 
condemned her as an impostor, One de- 
clared that he would ever revere her we 
mory, and the spot 
Where she was laid with pious and reve- 
rential awe '”” 

(On Monday, Jan. Ist, her remains were 
interred with the greatest privacy. The 
corpse Was accotmpat ied by three or four 
and the few specta- 

attracted around 


to beur. 


ence & month visit 


friends in diseuise: 
tors whom curiosity 
the wrave, had not the sliohtest suspicion 
that the coffin them contaimed the 
body of Joanna Southeott 

Thus e has at 
once surprised and disgraced our age and 
over the particulars 
doubted whether 
some measure 


before 


ided iu delusi ul whi h 


country fy romg 


above stated, we have 
Joanna herself was net in 
one of its dupe s Pwo of he: pliysi aus 
have published accounts of her illness and 
death, and they beth agree that “ she was 
more infaluati ne than infatuate eis Sut 
fer the honour of human nature, we hope 
that to persist in mmposture when tn the 
prospect of approachiag death, and even 
to die with it falling from the lips, ts a 
height of wickedness in possible to be at- 
tained. 


vary, and we must leave her im the Wands 


On this question opinions will 
of the merciful Judge of all the earth, who 
in the day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, will do right. Whether 
Joanna was deluded or not, it i¢ plain from 
the published accounts that she was ex- 
ceedingly ignorant; and it ts snrprising 
that without any aftractions of body or 
mind, she should have made such an im- 
pression on the religious woft@,  Sur- 
prising as this appears, it may be account. 
ed’ for, and we do not blame batpity the 
credulity of her followers. The blame must 
attach to ¢he popular sestem of religion 








Co Intelligence.---Christian Tract Soctety. 


which has long laboured to destroy the 
vatural connexion between reason and 
faith, and has hence led to the idea, that 
the more wonderful a doctrine is, the more 
worthy it is of belief. If the Ministers of 
the gospel would teach their hearers to 
expect evidence before they gave assent, 






in vain would pretended prophets and pro. 
phetesses attempt to deceive mankind, 
Let the name of Joanna Southcott be re- 
membered by the religious world, and let 
it be a lasting warning that Reason, Un- 
derstanding, Evidence and Faith, ought 
ever to go hand in hand. 
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: Christian Tract Society. 
PPE sixth anniversary of this Society 

was holden on Wednesday the 16th of 
November last, at the old London Tavern 
Bishopsyate Steet, At the meeting for 
business Willian Frend Esq. was called 
to the chair. The Report of the Com- 
mittee was read by the Secretary. It 
commenced by stating the continued 
prosperity of the Society during the last 
year ; though owing to some circuinstances 
which were explained, neither the num- 
ber of New tracts published, nor the 
total number circulated during that 1tn- 
terval. bad been so great as in the former 
year. Only one New tract had been printed 
and two of the former tracts reprinted,mak- 
iug altogether 9000 copies. The Com- 
mittee stated however, that they had left two 
Manuscript Tracts to be published by their 
successors, aud intimated that it was likely 
anew volume would be completed against 
the annual distribution of the Tracts to 
the subscribers. It appeared that up to 
this time the Society had printed in all 
about 200,000 Tracts, of which about 
140,000, have alveady been circulated. 
Tle Society's property was stated as fol- 
lows : 
Estimated value of the stock in’ £. 5. d 


hand i 245 0 0 
Due to the Seetety from the pub- 
HenMiesedes cove cone 140 00 


— -—--_ 


385 00 
Due from the Society 
fr rri t? v, xe 


z 
Baln: 
7 ice due to the } 27 9 6 5 


Pre isurel 





\m mnt of the Society ‘. pre- . 
Bent property....ceseee f £326 s 0 





The Committee having stated their 
opmios that considerable inconvenience 
had been experienced from the Anniver- 
sary of the Society being held in Novem- 
ber, it was resolved, that in future the 
annual meetings shall be held on the first 
Tharsday in the month of February, and 
that the next Anniversary be postponed to 
the first Thursday in February, 1816. 

Thanks were voted to the several officers 
of the Society, for their services during the 
last vear. 

_ The following gentlemen were elected 
into office for the year ensuing. 


James Espatie Esq. Treasurer. 
Rey. Tuomas Rees Secretary. 

Committee. Rev. R. Aspland, Mr, Foster, 
Mr. Silver, Mr. Spyring, Mr. Parker, Mr, 
Hart, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Titford, Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Parkes, Mr. Hall. 

Auprrors. Mr. E.L. Mackmurdo, Mr. 
W. Frend. Mr. John Taylor, 

The subscribers and other friends to the 
Society afterwards dined together to the 
number of Eighty. John Christie Esq 
in the Chair. The evening was spent 
in a manner highly to the satisfaction of 
all present. Among the gentlemen who 
addressed the meeting were the Treasurer, 
James Esdaile Esq.) Mr. Alderman Wood, 
fr. Alderman Goodbehere, Mr. Frend, 
Mr. Rutt and Mr. Gibson. We rejoice 
to be able to add that a considerable ad- 
dition was made to the list of subscribers. 

—<2— 

Manchester, Dec, 31, 1814. 

THE Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, 
generally denominated Presbyterian, 

in Manchester and its vicinity, was held 
on Dec. 28. 1814. Twenty-one ministers 
present. The Rev. Mr. Parker performed 
the devotional services, and the Rev. D. 
Jones preached from Eccles. vii. 10, Two 
new members were added tu the associa- 
tion. The next meeting will be at Roch- 
dale on Good Friday, Mr. Parker will be 
the preacher, and Mr. Whitelegg his sup- 
porter. The dinner, at which forty-two 
Gentlemen were present, was at the Bridge- 
water Arms. Among other topics of less 
importance, the circumstances of our Uni- 
tarian brethren at Oldham were pressed 
upon the attention of the meeting, and 
about fifty pounds was immediately sub- 
scribed for the purpose of erecting an 
Unitarian Chapel in Oldham. It may not 
be improper here, perhaps, to inform our 
Unitarian brethren in general, that con- 
tributions for the above purpose are to 
be transmitted to the Rev. Wm. Harrison, 
Manchester. In the course of the after- 
noon, the Treasurer of the Manchester 
New College, York, (to whom our great 
obligation can never be forgotten) gave 
information respecting that valuable In- 
stitution highly interesting to the meeting. 
a Dissenting brethren throughout the 

nited Kingdom cannot be too much im- 
pressed with the value and advantages of 
auch an Institution, and they doubtless 
will never suffer it to languish for want of 








State of Publie Affairs. 


adequate support and countenance; on 
the contrary, they will exert themselves to 
improve its present flourishing state. It 


is an Institution eminently well calculate “dl 


for the education of the gentleman and 
the divine The business of the Senet. 
shire and Cheshire Book and Tract Socity 


6t 


was transacted the following morning, The 
state of its finances is flourshing, and there 
is a prospect of its proving very useful in 
promoting its object—The knowledge of 
christian truth and the practice of virtue, 


W. J. 


——————— EZ 
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The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 
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When Greece had obtained that supe- 


riority over her neighbours, which has 
been so much celebrated in the literary 
world, all the nations around her were 


held in sovereign contempt. It was for- 
rotten in what abject state this country lay 
a few centuries before: and it was not anti- 
crpated that the descendants of these giants 
in literature, science and polities, would 

the 
unmindtul of 


abject and despicable 
the their an 
and incapable of manly exertion 


become most 


slaves, fame of 
cestors, 
This is no uncommon error, each nation in 
its turn embraces a similar feeling of con 
tempt for those who are less distinguished, 
or less favoured by circumstances, calcu- 
lated to improve our species, In our days 
it has been gravely discussed, whether the 
Blacks are not of an inferior race to our 
selves; and it has been argued, that na- 
ture designed them to be slaves to the 
Whites; that is, that the God of Nature had 
distinguished the Adam 
classes, and that one part of the family 
should inherently possess the right of mal 
treating the other its pleasure 
Where, it was contended, are to be found 
any proofs of manly intellect under a black 
skin? 
and their bodies to be inured to labour only 
under the the task-master? How 
could it be otherwise, when all the avenues 
to knowledge were shut ap to them; all 
the rewards of individual exertion were de- 
med tothem? The experience of the last 
teu years is worth more than folios of con- 
troversy. We have seen the Blacks ina 
different situation. They have broken their 
chains. They have asserted thei: 
They have indeed committed murders and 
massacres; but in these 
and barbarity, they have 


sons of into two 


part at 


Their minds are low and grovelling, 


lash of 


rights 


cruelty 
followed 


acts of 
only 


at a humble distance the example of 
their White and more civilized brethren 
The splendour of a court, the gorgeous 
parade of the prince; the magnificent 
address, the pride of rank, the diss 
play ot shews, distinguish the mansions 
of white royalty: how easily this is to 


be done, and how fit the sable 
are to vie with their brethren, has been 
seen in the court of the sovereign of Hayti. 
There remains another kind of comparison, 
and in this the sable court does not appeas 


suvercigns 


to be at all inferior to any of those which 
are now displaying their talents at the Con- 


wress of Vienna. Hayti is expecting an 
attack from France. In these cases it is 
usual for courts to issue a manifesto, ex- 


plaining the justice of their cause ; and the 
last month has exhibited to Europe a spe- 
cimen of political y iews, as they are enter- 
tained by our brethren, whose skin is dif 
ferently coloured from our own, Those 
are the men, who a few years back, 
groaned under the lash. They are new sen- 
sible of the benefits of freedom, and with 
their liberty they have acquired just no- 
tions of their rights. Amidst the numerous 
proclamations that have issued from the 
White courts, not one is superior to the 
manifesto of the Emperor of Hayti; and, 
if we may judge of the probability of ex- 
cellence in other branches of knowledge, 
from this specimen of diplomatic talent, we 
may anticipate researches in science, and 
productions of literature from our hitherto 
degraded brethren, that shall vie with the 
finest of those who have hitherto vainly 
conceived, that they were entitled to as ma- 
nifest supe riority over the Africans as the 
Greeks claimed over the Barbarians. Who 
knows, indeed, whethee England herself 
may not sink to a state as base as that of 
Greece, when in future black universities 
the tables may be turned, and the White 
become the degraded colour. 

This reflection may be of use in the pre- 
sent times, when writers are so fond of 
feeding the pride and vanity of this nation, 
by displays of the greatness of its do- 
minion, the strength of its navy, the num- 
ber of its towns, the splendour of its 
wealth, the superiority of its skill in arts 
and manufactures. A volume has beea 
lately published, in which all these things 
are brought under the nicest rules of cal- 
culation, and in reading the details of our 
greatness, we cannot but reflect on the 
message of the prophet to Hezekiah, after 
he had entertained the embassadors from 
Babylon. The true question on the situa- 
tion of states is the use they have made of 
the advantages they have enjoyed; and 
here we shall, perhaps, find more cause 
for humility than pride. Great Brtiain, by 
the reformation, was placed in a more fa- 
vourable situation than the Catholic coun. 





‘, 


i? 


heres She has im a maeh vrrenter degree 
enjoyed the liberty of the press and pel 
socal andep ndence. Has she availed he 
selfin 4 suMable manne! of these addy an 
ta‘res Has she improved her laws, cor 
rected erroneous nothous of religion, 
tained to the true standard of morality, 
which such adva PAL OD, . 
two centuries, ight to have 
Is there less of murder, foryery, ¢ 
banchery, immorality of every kind than 
in othe r State s tess favoured: and ui less, 
in what degree We have POSSe ssecl, if is 
certain, greatel ad sufaves than other na- 
tions, but have we turned these advan- 
tages to the best account 

The Congress at Vienna continues ifs 
Inbours, and we are teld, with tidelati 
tigable Inadastiy There is bustle enough 
with Emperors, Kings, Embassadors and 
Princes; and the newspapers ot ditherent 
countries continue to amuse the public 
with surmises on the proy ected changes m 
the state of Europe We cannet tind 
fault with the obseurits that hangs ove 
the deliberations of the Congress. The 
subjeets under discussion are doubtless of 
the highest importance, and we are con 
tent to wait in patience for the final result, 
which is te shew us what improvement has 
been niide in political wisdom, and wh 
ther the Princes of the Earth have been 
taught, bs past experience, to entertam 
proper notions of justice and the true ine 
thod of governing uations, mot by arbi- 
trary capnee, but by religion and equity. 
in the mean time, we cannot but observe, 
that one principle alone seems to guide the 
political writers namely, that mankind 
were made for sovereigns---not sovereigns 
for mankind. Hence their thoughts are 
turned only to paper schemes; to plans, 
which may be formed easily by a set ot men 
with Maps before them, and scissors to eut 
out portions as suits their fancy The 
goed of the people is the last thing that en 
ters the mind of these sagacions politicians 
They sit down with the notion, that the 
congregated Sovereigns are litth better 
than a set of bawditti met tevether to di 
vide their plonders, where each man is 
ready to quarre! with his neiwhbour on the 
swe ot his portion, and the whole are Kept 
together only on sordid views of self-inte- 
rest, without the least reward to honour, 
morahty or religion. But let us hope 
etter things of the Sov: reions themselves: 
an! if we are disappointed, at leust let us 
repose confidently in the @reat teuth, that 
there is a God, who judyeth the « arth, and 
wili make every measure tonducive to an 
end tar different from that of the worldly 
politieian ; 

France is gradually recovering from its 
dastresses, and is much indebted to the Se 
vereign for the improvement in ite <itua- 
Won The erat qhestion relative te the 
CMigrants is eet at rest, by which the pre- 
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sent possessors are cured in the posses. 
sion of their property, and means are tak. 
ino to indemnify the emigrants tor the 
losses they have sustained The rumours 
of conspiracy have subsided, and the king 
is received, when he goes to public places, 
with ineveasing marks of attachment. Dif. 
feulties will of course arise, where he has 
such claims of gratitude for attachment 
from one party, while at the same time, 
the state of things requires that a great de- 
eree of confidence should be placed im 
those who have had the management of af- 
fairs during his absence. In all this he 
seems to have been guided by a spirit of 
wisdem and prudence; and among his 
virtues he possesses one which cannot be 
too strongly reconmended to a prince, and 
by which a state 18 soon recovered---eco- 


nomy 
Spain, on the other band, exhibits » 
most disgraceful pietnre. Arrests conti- 


nue to take place every day, The Inqui- 
sition and the prisons are filled Past ser- 
vices are forgotten, All are indiserimi- 
nately seized, The afiriehted Spaniard 
looks on, and no man knows, whether tl 
next mieht will find him in his bed or 2 
du:geon. In this state of confusion ar 
armament is prepared, of ten thousand 
men, to bring back the inhabitants et 
Bucnos Avres to their allegiance. We are 
too little acquainted with the state of South 
America to anticipate the result of the 
contest; but as the arms of Britain were 8¢ 
disyracefully foiled when the South Ame- 
ricans were less prepared, we cannot doakt 
thx: they are capable of resisting this force, 
or any other that the mother country eat 
bring against them. Perhaps they may 
detach no small number of the troops sett 
against them by similar grants of territor¢ 
to that which the United States has of. 
fered to all who deserted the standard ef 
the invader, 

After much anxiety on the subject of 
America, the pleasing news was suddenly 
announced, that the Commissioners at 
Ghent had come to anagreement. Ar- 
ticles of peace were entered into, were soon 
signed by the Regent here, and sent for- 
ward to America for the ratifieation of the 
President. We have only ta wish that it 
will be lasting, and that beth parties will 
be impressed with the folly of settling 
their differences by the destruction of their 
tellow-creatures. The United States have 
enough to do in couquering the vast extent 
of waste land that lies behind them, and 
the ueblest trophies they can rear are those 
which arise from converting a desert into® 
fruitful field, instead of that miserable and 
wretched triumph which arises from the 
destruction ef human life, laying waste the 
lands of the industrions, and destroying the 
mansions of civilised life. Whilst they art 
engaged in these real trinmphs, Great 
Britain will be no less usefully emplored in 
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words, that all meu should pay in propor- 
tion to the advantages which they derive 
from the community for whose sapport the 
taxes are raised; and to regulate taxatiou 
inthis manner is not so difficult as is geine- 
rally imagined, But then society must be 
onadifferent plan from its present state, 
must exist, 
which would, instead of each man’s endea- 
vourmg to throw the burthen from his own 
shoulder on that of his veighbours, urge 
him not only to bear his own but to ep. 
alleviate 


doa principle of honouw 


deavour to that of those around 
The coutrary principle is, however, 
the prevailing one, and marches forward 
with unblusing face in 


most « OMpanies, 


where the idle laugh to seorn the indus 
trious In such a state, however, the ag- 
rravations of the property tax will be felt, 
and the inquisitorial scheme has a natural 
tendency to break down the spirit of a 
people. This has been very generally felt, 
ind is plainly expressed in the petitions t 
Parliament: so that most probably the tax 
will expire at the appointed time, and the 
funding system aflords sufficient means o} 
compensating for its loss, 

The diminution in the price of corn has 
excited an alarm among the farmers and 
landholders far beyond what such an ad 
vantage to the community at large could 
be expected to produce among the most 
self-interested. It is said, that the farmer 
cannot exist, if the corn continues at the 
present price; orin other words that the 


landlord must diminish his rents, But is 
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there » reason why the landlord should not 
diminish bus re nts, and is not the interest of 
the consumer to b considered as well as 
that of the grewe! The question was tried 
in a part of Wiltshire in an extraordinary 
manner, when a meetig was holden to pe- 
trtion the legistatu e on the subject, and 
the landholders who called it, very injudi 
ciously introduced into their petition the tn- 
terest of the tradesman, the manutacturer 
and the labourer, which very early in the 
debate appeared to be untenable ground, 
and the interests of the growers was only 
retained. But even with this emendation 
the landholders’ point was not carried, for 
one, who seemed to have entered more 


deeply into the question than the others, 


pat some close que stions on the increase ot 


rents relatively to the price of labour, 
which proved clearly that more things 
were to be taken into consideration than 
the landholders imagined, and several of 
great property declaring themselves ad. 
verse to the petition, the meeting broke up 
to the entire confusion of those who had 
called it. In fact, the real interest of ne 
one class in the community is to be sacri 
ficed to the emolument of another, The 
growers of corn have possessed great ad 
vantages, but it does not follow that they 
are to remain for ever the same, They must 
expect in common with the others good and 
bad years, and it will be for the interest of 
the proprietors of land to let the whole 
community participate iv the advantages to 
be expected from peace. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA IN VOL, IX 


,_*- 


. #41. col. ut. line 2, for “ Petminster”’ read Pitminster. 


776, Note. 


344, 355 (Nol: 


778. col. i. line 20, from the top, after the word “ modest” 


miration. 


780. col. ii. line 2, fram the top, for “ Zenophon”’ 
#54. col. ii, line 16, from the bottom, for “ preeision” 


787. 


Cartstian Lie brews, &c. 


At the end, add---Geddes was afterwards so dissatisfied with the term 
ship-offering that he wished another to be substituted for it. 


Memoirs of him by Good. 
place a note of ad- 


read Xenophon. 
read precision, 


a) ”» t : 
col. i. line 21, from the top, place the inverted commas before the words, The 





